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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


[July  2,  1870. 


EVENING. 

^|''nE  windows  of  the  white-fju'ed  mill 

X  Blaze  red  from  base  to  loft ; 

The  sun  slides  down  behind  the  hill ; 

The  air  broods  dewy  soft. 

The  willows,  deep  in  dream  unstirred, 
Hang  branches  in  the  floml ; 

Naught  moves,  but  some  belated  bird 
Lone  dying  to  the  wood. 

Or  fish  upleaping  through  the  glow, 
When  on  its  glassy  face 

The  water  waves  in  circles  slow, 

And  ever-widening  race. 

The  flowers  all  sleep  with  holden  breath 
The  grass  sleeps  silver  cool ; 

The  dragon-fly  sleeps  undenjeath 
The  bulrush  in  the  pool. 

The  butterfly  with  closed  wings  sleeps 
Within  the  wild-brier  bush ; 

The  golden-throated  nestling  creeps 
Beneath  the  mother  thrush. 

Now  earth  and  heaven  together  close. 
Like  loving  hearts  at  rest, 

WTio  clasj»ed  in  one  serene  repose. 

Sleep  happy,  breast  to  breast. 
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PERSONAL.S. 

—  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  been  suffering 
from  small-pox  in  Paris.  Who  would  n’t  have 
suffered  under  the  same  circumstances  ? 

—  The  death  is  announced  of  tlie  Duchess  de 
Montebello,  lady  of  honor  to  the  Fimpres.s.  The 
duchess  was  one  of  the  pretty  women  depicted 
in  the  famous  picture  by  Winterhalter. 

—  The  Empress  Eugenie  has  promised  to  i 
give  a  confirmation  dress  to  every  child  whose  ! 
father  or  mother  shall  address  a  demand  for  it, 
supported  by  the  clerical  authorities.  This  is 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  result  of  the  plebiscite. 

—  Lieutenant  Philibert,  wounded  in  the  hand 
outside  the  barracks  on  the  Place  du  Chateau 
d’Eau,  at  Paris  last  month,  h.os  just  been  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  thus  exchang¬ 
ing  his  bandage  for  a  riband.  This  lucky  son 
of  Mars  Is  hut  twenty-one,  has  passed  through 
six  battles,  and  never  got  a  scratch  until  an 
dmentier  took  pity  on  him. 

—  In  a  speech  delivered  the  other  dav  to  the 
London  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  one  Dr.  M’Neille 
said  ;  "  The  meeting  is  in  the  position  of  the 
Athenians  when  Demosthenes  had  done  speak¬ 
ing  ;  thev  '..ere  convinced  and  cried  ‘Allans; 
battoHS  Philipjie.”'  In  Athens  we  presume  in 


those  days  they  put  up  “  lei  an  jrarle  Fntnrtiis  " 
in  the  shop  windows,  just  under  the  ga-s,  which 
showed  the  beauty  of  the  ladies  taking  tea  and 
muffins  in  the  hack  jiarlor. 

—  M.  Jules  Favn>  has  gone  back  to  Algeria, 
where  he  is  cngageil  to  conduct  an  important 
trial  concerning  tlK  emancipation  of  a  Jew  girl, 
—  one  of  those  complicated  cases  which  not  un- 
frequently  arise  from  the  extraordinary  combi¬ 
nation  of  French,  Mosaic,  and  Arab  law,  which 
is  in  force  in  that  troublesome  colony. 

—  We  are  authorized,  says  the  Athenicum, 
to  announce  that  Punch  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  its  second  editor  in  Mr.  Shirley 
Brooks,  who,  although  he  enters  on  office  at  a 
rather  mature  period  of  life,  is  in  the  fulness  of 
intellectual  vigor,  and  in  every  resiiect  worthy 
to  occupy  the  place  so  long  held  by  Mr.  Mark 
Lemon. 

—  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Charles  Mathews’s 
A’oyagc  to  Australia,  a  dramatic  entertainment 
was  given  on  board  the  Deccan,  the  favorite 
comedian  appearing  in  “  Cool  as  a  Cucumber,” 
and  ”  Patter  rersiis  Clatter.”  Between  the 
pieces  it  was  announced  that  there  would  lie 
“  the  jdcasant  interlude  of  a  collection  in  aid  of 
the  Merchant  Seamen’s  Orphans’  Home,  a  ru¬ 
pee  being  playfully  suggested  as  the  ap|>ropriate 
contribution  ;  and  “  carriages  were  to  bo  or¬ 
dered  at  ten,  preference  being,  of  course,  given  to 
the  captain’s  gig  —  horses’  heads  towards  Cey¬ 
lon.” 

—  There  has  been  living  at  Uxbridge,  Eng¬ 
land,  for  some  years  past,  in  comparative  seclu¬ 
sion,  an  old  lady  of  peculiarly  eccentric  habits, 
ahvays  quaint  in  her  dress,  and  impregnable  to 
the  ciiriositv  of  the  town  folk.  More  than  usual 
solitude  being  observed,  the  abode  was  broken 
into,  and  the  old  lady  was  discovered  to  be  dead. 
In  early  life  she  contracted  a  clandestine  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Count  de  Chautal,  of  F'rance, 
who  was  a  general  in  the  French  army,  under 
the  first  Napoleon,  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  Ex¬ 
iled  from  her  nativif  country,  as  well  as  from 
France,  she  took  refuge  in  England  soon  after 
the  re.storation  of  peace,  and  was  living  on  her 
scanty  income  at  Uxbridge  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed.  She  hail  reached  her  ninety-third  year. 
The  medical  evidence  having  proved  that  death 
was  attributable  solely  to  natural  causes,  the 
jury  returned  their  verdict  accordingly. 

—  The  death  of  Mr.  Mark  Lemon  removes 
almost  the  last  of  that  numerous  band  of  witty 
AvrittTs  and  artists  who  were  the  founders  of 
Punch,  just  twenty-nine  years  ago  One  by  one 
the  names  of  these,  with  some  still  better  known 
to  fame  who  subsc({uently  became  connected 
with  that  famous  jicriodical,  have  disappeared 
from  our  books  of  contemporary  biography. 
Thackeray,  Hood,  Jcrrold,  a’Beckctt,  L^-li, 
Albert  Smith  —  all  are  gone;  and  to  the  old 
contributors  still  remaining  an  editorial  dinner 
must  already  have  something  of  the  mournful 
charncter  of  a  Waterloo  banquet  in  its  later 
years.  The  writer  of  sixty  dramatic  pieces,  of 
a  hundred  songs,  of  scores  of  pleasant  essays 
and  stories,  may  be  forgotten  not  many  years 
hence  ;  but  by  the  help  of  all  these  i/is/trta  mem¬ 
bra  some  literary  historian  may,  in  the  future, 
raise  up  a  figure  of  a  true,  bright,  and  happy 
worker,  under  whose  licnignant  eyes  something 
new  and  valuable  in  journalism  was  proiluccd 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


(Cftrtlifo  airfifiTB, 

February  the  7th,  1812.  Junk  the  »tii,  1870. 
^pilE  inouruful  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  CiiARLF-H  Dk  kens  reached  ns  too 
late  to  bo  referred  to  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
joui’iial. 

Charles  I)k  kens  has  been  so  lately 
w  ith  us  in  jhtsod,  has  occupied  so  large  a 
place  in  our  minds  and  hearts  these  thirty 
years,  through  his  writings,  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  dillieult  to  realize  that  his  voice  is 
hushed  forever,  and  that  the  wand,  whose 
magic  passed  away  with  the  unloosening  of 
his  grasp,  has  fallen  irrecoverably  from  the 
great  magician’s  hand.  Hie  enchantments 
he  wrought  an;  imperishable  ;  but  the  spell 
is  broken.  Tlie  world  is  poorer  for  lack  of 
those  keen,  observant  eyes,  that  miraculous 
touch,  that  great,  kindly  nature,  so  wise  with¬ 
out  bitterness,  so  familiar  with  every  shape  of 
human  frailty  and  sorrow,  and  yet  so  full  of 
generous  hope  and  sunshine  that  all  mankind 
is  his  debtor.  It  may  be  said  of  him  as  it  can 
be  said  of  no  statesman,  general,  or  savant ; 

There  is  no  one  to  fill  ’his  place.”  In  the 
ranks  of  the  world’s  best  workers  is  a  gap 
which  cannot  be  closed  up.  There  are 


scores  of  rulers  equally  wise,  of  soldiers 
equally  skilful,  of  scholars  equally  learned. 
But  there  was  but  one  Charlf.s  Dk'KENs. 

In  this  country,  as  welt  as  in  England, 
Uie  tidings  of  his  death  brought  a  sense  of 
personal  loss.  Many  a  home  in  our  land 
was  sadder  that  morning  for  his  sake,  and 
many  a  thought  took  flight  across  the  sea 
and  found  its  way  to  the  darkened  chamber 
where  the  master  of  Gad’s  Hill  lay  dead.  A 
new  and  sacred  interest  attached  itself  to 
that  row  of  familiar  books  on  the  library 
shelf.  They  had  often  touched  our  hearts 
before,  with  their  tragedy  and  their  pathos, 
with  their  wit  and  their  wisdom ;  but  as  we 
took  the  volumes  down,  one  by  one,  and 
turned  over  the  well-read  leaves,  the  mer¬ 
riest  pages  seemed  the  saddest.  “  The  hand 
tliat  wrote  them  is  cold,”  we  said  ;  “  Charles 
Dickens  is  dead  !  ” 

What  a  priceless  legacy  he  has  left  us  I 
His  genius  was  as  generous  as  it  was  incom¬ 
parable,  as  puie  as  it  was  generous.  There 
is  no  passage  here  that  we  could  wish  can¬ 
celled,  no  word  to  be  blotted ;  we  could  not 
spare  his  lightest  essay  any  more  than  his 
most  elaborate  creation ;  for  he  has  written 
nothing  that  has  not  made  the  world  better 
and  happier,  —  in  some  way  comforted  the 
disheartened,  and  appealed  to  the  best  that 
is  in  us.  His  gifts  were  rare  and  great,  and 
he  used  them  worthily.  His  death  has  af¬ 
flicted  two  nations  as  the  death  of  no  one 
man  has  ever  done.  How  deeply  his  les¬ 
sons  of  love  and  charity  impressed  them¬ 
selves  ujicn  the  {lopular  heart,  —  what  weary 
lives  he  cheered  and  refreshed,  —  what 
kindly  impulses  he  awoke  in  worldly  bo¬ 
soms,  —  it  was  not  his  privilege  to  know. 
Perhaps,  as  one  of  his  rewards,  he  secs  it 
now,  in  that  clearer  atmosphere  where  all 
eartlily  mysteries  are  solved  for  him,  and 
where  he  has  heard  the  blessed  words : 
“  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant.” 


THE  DERBY  RACE. 

A  E  printed  in  our  last  number  a  way- 
T  T  side  scene  on  the  road  to  the  Derby 
races,  —  a  sketch  of  some  itinerant  show¬ 
men  arranging  their  puppets  for  exhibition,  — 
and  in  this  issue  we  present  the  reader  with 
a  spirited  double-page  picture  of  the  race 
itself,  designed  by  Mr.  Basil  Bradley,  a 
most  admirable  artist.  Derby  Day  is  a 
peculiarly  English  institution,  so  we  shall 
allow  an  English  pen  to  furnish  the  letter 
for  the  illustration. 

“  Betting  is,  we  know,  a  great  crime,  at 
any  rate,  if  not  at  Albert  Gate,  at  least  in 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden ;  so  that  the 
Derby,  viewed  only  as  a  sporting  event, 
must  be  a  very  sad  affair  indeed  ;  but  from 
the  turfites,  who  are  pecuniarily  intcresUid, 
we  do  not  look  to  the  crowds  who  witness  it 
for  a  really  virtuous  contrast.  Most  of  them 
know  nothing  and  care  nothing  for  the 
horses  or  the  state  of  the  odds;  they  are 
merely  a  fair  sample  of  the  average  Britisher 
out  for  a  holitlay.  We  turn  from  both 
turfites  and  holiday-makers  to  the  struggling 
horses  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  As  the 
splendid  creatures  —  every  vein  distended 
and  every  muscle  stnuned  —  rush  together 
down  the  hill  to  Tattcnham  Corner,  how 
much  more  noble  they  seem  than  the 
wretches  who  make  them  the  means  of 
swindling  each  other  in  the  inclosure,  or  the 
rabble  to  whom  their  contest  only  forms  an 
e.xcuse  for  bestial  license  !  Still,  if  we  re¬ 
frain  fknn  looking  too  closely  into  details, 
the  sight  of  Epsom  Downs  on  a  Derby  day 
is  very  grand  and  wonderful.  In  the  back- 
^Dund  are  the  public  stands  thronged  with 
innumerable  sfiectators,  bidow  them  the 
course,  over  which  the  vast  crowd  is  sway¬ 
ing  hither  and  thither,  soon  to  be  driven 
outside  the  nuls  when  the  course  is  cleared. 


Opposite  the  Judge’s  box  is  the  stand  from 
which  Royalty  views  the  race ;  and  behind 
it,  spread  all  over  ‘  the  hill,’  from  Tatten- 
hain  Corner  up  towards  the  starting-jioint, 
extends  a  great  mas.s  of  jieople,  carriages, 
gypsy  booths,  caravans,  and  all  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  a  gigantic  fair.  As  the  time  fur 
the  great  race  approaches,  and  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  ring  grows  louder,  all  eyes  are 
turned  towards  the  saddling  paildock  whence 
the  twenty  or  thirty  comjietitors  are  coming 
one  by  one  down  the  course.  First  issue 
two  hand.some  bays,  one  a  colt  of  perfect 
symmetry,  with  a  white  star  on  his  forehead, 
the  other  a  mart^  with  powerful  quarters,  but 
slight-made  forelegs ;  then  we  see  a  blue 
roan,  a  chestnut  who  shows  great  quality, 
but  little  power ;  a  jiowerful-looking  Drown, 
with  white  heels  and  the  old-fashioned 
Touchstone  shoulders;  and  alter  them  a 
trooi)  of  unrecognized  outsiders.  As  soon 
as  the  cavalcade  are  pretty  well  down  the 
straight,  round  they  wneel,  and  at  the  given 
signal  canter  uj)  the  course  past  the  stands 
for  the  customary  ‘  preliminary.’  A  great 
brown  leads,  and  then  come  the  rest,  each 
subjected  to  the  criticisms  of  the  crowd, 
which  vary  directly  as  their  investments. 
The  favorite  is  liked  by  no  one.  He  is  short, 
leggy,  and  goes  in  a  slovenly  manner,  but 
very  wide  behind.  One  great  leathering 
chestnut  faltei's  as  he  passes  the  Grand 
Stand,  and  is  pulled  up  by  his  jockey 
hopelessly  broken  down  all  round.  Then, 
the  field  being  lessened  bv  one,  they 
walk  slowly  round  to  the  starting-jiost. 

“  After  three  or  tour  false  starts  the  flag 
is  droiqied,  and  off  they  go  tO|;ether  up  the 
hill,  the  favorite  lying  nearly  last.  As  yet 
the  pace  is  slow,  till  they  are  lost  to  sight 
among  the  furzes ;  now  they  arc  coming 
down  the  hill  a  cracker  towards  the  road ; 
here  is  the  perilous  moment  when  weak 
forelegs  and  unsound  hocks  give  way.  Our 
artist  has  selected  the  supreme  moment  at 
Tattcnham  Comer  for  his  jiictun*  of  the 
Derby :  it  is  here  that  jockeyship  is  shown 
in  avoidin':  the  crush  near  the  rails,  and 
going  outside  the  horses  up  to  the  higher 
ground.  It  is  here  that  staying  power  is 
put  to  the  test,  when  the  milers  begin  to 
falter,  and  the  genuine,  truly-made  horses 
creep  to  the  front.  See  how  the  jockey 
who  has  manceuvred  into  a  place  on  the 
near  side  raises  his  whip ;  alreatly  his 
chance  is  done  with,  while  the  two  in  the 
centre  are  going  well  within  themselves, 
and  look  as  if  they  would  last  for  a  final 
struggle  from  the  distance  home.  Beyond 
them,  on  the  far  side  of  the  course,  is  an¬ 
other  coming  up  unperceived,  who  will 
keep  his  own  track,  and  yet  trouble  the 
leaders.  And  now  the  cry  is  raisi-d  along 
the  com  sc,  ‘  Here  they  come  !  ’  as  tlu*  field 
is  seen  streaming  uji  tlie  straight.  All  at 
once  the  people  in  the  stands  strain  their 
eyes  towards  Tattcnham  Corner,  and  a 
sudden  white  glow  spreads  over  tin*  great 
wall  of  humanity  from  the  inclosure  to  the 
topmost  row  as  their  faces  turn  all  in  the 
same  direction.  First  the  roan  is  seen  lead¬ 
ing,  and  a  shout  rises  that  he  wins.  But 
soon  he  drops  back  beaten,  and  the  hand¬ 
some  bay  is  left  in  front  for  a  moment.  Now 
tliey  reach  the  distance,  and  just  at  the 
critical  moment  a  loud  yell  from  the  de¬ 
lighted  ring  proclaims  ‘  the  favorite  Ix'at.’ 
xes,  the  mile  and  a  half  is  too  far  for  him, 
and  thou<'h  the  jockey  is  hanl  at  it  with 
whip  and  sjmr  he  cannot  keep  his  place.  A 
desjused  outsider  rushes  by  him  on  the  whip 
band  and  shoots  past  the  , Judge’s  Iwx  the 
winner  of  the  Derliy  by  a  good  halt-length. 
Loud  is  the  cheering  from  the  bookmakers 
who  have  won,  and  from  the  excited  crowds 
who  always  cheer  the  Derby  winner  from  no 
particular  motive  of  choice.  Amid  a  strug¬ 
gling,  surging  mass  of  jn-ople  who  cluster  all 
round  him,  the  victor  is  led  back  to  si  ale, 
while  his  jix-key,  whose  wonderful  riding 
half  won  the  race,  sits  smiling  on  his  back, 
and  his  delighted  owner  waits  the  magic 
word  ‘  all  right  ’  from  the  clerk  of  the  scalc.s 
to  know  that  he  has  won  his  first  Derby. 
All  the  excitement  is  over.  ’Die  (hoiisan'ls 
and  thousands  of  pounds  about  wliich  men 
have  been  wagering  and  calculating  ever 
since  this  time  last  year,  are  won  and  lost, 
and  the  raison  tl’etrc  of  the  day’s  holid.ay  is 
ended.” 


The  clever  marine  picture  on  p.age  42!) 
represents  the  deck  of  the  English  yacht 
Cambria  during  the  late  race  with  the 
Sappho.  Our  English  cousins  stand  the 
defeat  of  the  Cambria  very  well.  Their 
seamanship  is  not  to  be  disputed.  Their 
luck  is  not  always  so  good  —  both  of  which 
statements  were  verified  by  the  recent 
race. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  LA  BREA. 

This  myth  about  the  fainuus  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad  was 
told  almost  wonl  for  word  to  a  M.  Joseph  l)y  an  aged  half- 
caste  IiKliiui,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Seiior  Trinidada. 
The  manners  and  customs  which  the  ballad  describes,  and 
the  cruel  and  dangerous  destruction  of  tlie  beautiful  birds 
of  Trinidad,  are  facts  which  may  be  easily  verified  by  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  West  Indies. 

nOWN  beside  the  loathly  Pitch  Lake, 
lu  the  stately  Morichal,' 

Sat  an  aHcient  Spanish  Indian, 

Peering  through  the  columns  tall. 

Watching  vainly  for  the  flashing 
Of  the  jewelled  colibris  ;  ’ 

I.istening  vainly  for  their  humming 
Round  tlu^  honey-blossomed  trees. 

*•  Few,”  he  sighed,  “  they  come,  and  fewer, 
To  the  cocoiitc  ’  Ixiwers ; 

Murdered,  madly,  through  the  forests 
Which  of  yore  wert;  theirs  —  and  ours.” 

By  there  came  a  neoro  hunter, 

Lithe  and  lusty,  rieek  and  strong. 

Boiling  round  his  sparkling  eyeballs. 

As  he  lo|)ed  and  lounged  along. 

Rusty  firelock  on  his  shoulder; 

Rusty  cutlass  on  his  thigh  ; 

Never  jollier  British  subject 
Rollicked  underneath  the  sky. 

British  law  to  give  him  safety, 

British  fleets  to  guard  his  shore, 

And  a  square  of  British  freehold,  — 

He  had  all  we  have,  and  more. 

Fattening  through  the  endless  summer. 

Like  his  own  provision  ground. 

He  had  reached  the  sunimum  boiium 
Which  our  latest  wits  have  found. 

So  he  thought ;  and  in  his  hammock 
(inawed  his  junk  of  sugar-cane. 

Toasted  plantains  at  the  tire-stick, 

(inawed,  and  dozed,  and  gnawed  again. 

Had  a  wife  in  his  ajoupa*  — 

<  )r,  at  least,  what  did  instead ; 

Children,  too,  who  died  so  early, 

1  le ’d  no  need  to  earn  their  bread. 

Never  stole,  save  what  he  needed. 

From  the  Crown  woods  round  iiboiit ; 
Never  lied,  e.xcept  when  summoned  — 

Let  the  wiirden  find  him  out. 

Never  drank,  except  at  market ; 

Never  lieat  his  sturdy  mati“ ; 

She  could  hit  as  hard  as  he  could. 

And  had  just  as  hard  a  pate. 

Had  no  care  lor  priest  nor  parson, 

Hope  of  heaven  nor  fear  of  hell ; 

And  in  all  his  views  of  nature 
Held  with  Comte  and  Peter  Bell. 

Healthy,  hajipy,  silly,  kindly, 

Neitfier  care  nor  toil  had  he. 

Save  to  work  an  hour  at  sunrisi-. 

And  then  hunt  the  eolibri. 

Not  a  bad  man ;  not  a  good  man  : 

Scarce  a  man  at  ali,  one  fears. 

If  the  Man  be  that  within  us 
W'hieh  is  bom  of  fire  and  tears. 

Round  the  palm-stems,  round  the  creepers,  : 

Flashed  a  feathered  jewel  past,  ! 

Ruby-crested,  topaz-throateil,  j 

Plucked  the  eocorite  bast,  ! 

I’lucked  the  fallen  ceiba-cotton,* 

Whirred  away  to  build  his  nest. 

Hung  at  last,  with  hajipy  humming. 

Round  some  flower  he  fancied  In-st. 

Up  then  went  the  rusty  muzzle, 

“  Dat  de  tenth  I  shot  to-day  ”  : 

But  out  sprang  the  Indian  shouting, 

Balkecl  the  negro  of  his  prey. 

“  Eh,  you  S4iior  Trinidada ! 

VVhat  dis  new  ondaeent  plan  ? 

Spoil  a  genl’man’s  chance  oh  shooting  ? 

I  as  goo<I  as  any  man. 

*•  Dese  not  your  woods ;  dese  de  Queen’s 
woods : 

You  seem  not  know  whar  you  ar, 

Gibbin’  yuself  dese  buekra  airs  here, 

You  black  Indian  Papist  I  1  )ar !  ” 

Stately,  courteous,  stood  the  Indian  ; 

Pointed  through  the  palm-tree  shade  : 
“Does  the  gentleman  of  color 
Know  how  von  Pitch  Lake  was  made?” 


I  A  maftnificent  wood  of  the  Mauritia  Fanpaim,  on  the 
south  thote  of  the  Pitch  Lake. 

*  Kumming-binls. 

^  Maximiliaiia  palma. 

*  Hut  of  timber  and  palm  leaves. 

‘  From  the  Eriodendron,  or  giant  silk-cotton.  ] 


Grinned  the  negro,  grinned  and  trembled 
Through  his  nerves  a  shudder  ran  — 

Saw  a  snake-like  eye  that  held  him ; 

Saw  — he 'd  met  an  Obeah  man. 

Saw  a  fetish  —  such  a  bottle  — 

Buried  at  his  cottage  door ; 

Toad  and  spider,  dirty  water. 

Rusty  nails,  and  nine  charms  more. 

Saw  in  vision  such  a  cock’s  head 
In  the  path  —  and  it  was  white  I 
Saw  Brinvilliers '  in  his  pottage  ; 

Faltered,  cold  and  damp  with  fright. 

Fearful  is  the  chance  of  poison  : 

Fearful,  too,  the  great  unknown  : 

Magic  brings  some  positivists 
Humbly  on  their  marrow-bone. 

Like  the  wedding-guest  enchanted. 

There  he  stood,  a  trembling  cur ; 

While  the  Indian  told  his  story, 

Like  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Told  how  —  “  Once  that  loathly  Pitch  Lake 
Was  a  garden  bright  and  fair; 

How  the  Chaymas  off  the  mainland 
Built  their  palm  ajoupas  there. 

“  How  they  throve,  and  how  they  fattened. 
Hale  and  happy,  safe  and  strong; 

Passed  the  livelong  days  in  feasting ; 

Passed  the  nights  in  dance  and  song. 

“  Till  they  cruel  grew,  and  wanton  : 

Till  they  killed  the  colibris. 

'riien  outspake  the  great  Good  Spirit, 

,  Who  can  see  through  all  the  trees. 

“  Said  —  ‘  And  what  have  I  not  sent  you. 
Wanton  Chaymas,  many  a  year  ? 

Lapp,*  agouti,*  cachicame,* 

Quenc  *  and  guazu-pita  dew. 

“  ‘  Fish  I  sent  you,  sent  you  turtle. 
Chip-chip,*  conch,  flamingo  red. 
Woodland  paui,*  horned  screamer,* 

And  blue  ramicr  *  overhead. 

“  ‘  Plums  from  balata and  mombin,'* 
Tania,'*  manioc,'*  water-vine  ;  '* 

L«‘t  you  fell  my  slim  manacques,** 

Tap  my  sweet  morichc  wine.'* 

“  ‘  Sent  rich  plantains,"  food  of  angels ; 

Rich  ananas,'*  food  of  kings ; 

Grudged  you  none  of  all  my  treasures  : 

Save  tliese  lovely  useless  things.’ 

“  But  the  Chaymas’  ears  were  deafened ; 

Blind  their  eves,  and  could  not  see 
How  a  blissful  Indian’s  spirit 
Lived  in  every  eolibri. 

“  Lived,  forgetting  toil  and  sorrow. 

Ever  fair  and  ever  new ; 

Whirring  round  the  dear  old  woodland. 
Feeding  on  the  honey-dew. 

“  Till  one  evening  roared  the  earthquake  : 

Monkeys  howled,  and  parrots  screamed  ; 
And  the  Guaraons  at  morning 

Gathered  hert*,  as  men  who  dreamed. 

“  Sunk  were  gaixlens,  sunk  ajoupas ; 

Hut  and  hammock,  man  and  hound  : 

And  above  the  Chayma  village 

Boiled  with  pitch  the  cursed  ground. 

“  Full,  and  too  full ;  safe,  and  too  safe ; 

Negro  man,  take  care,  take  care. 

He  that  wantons  with  God’s  bounties 
Of  God’s  wrath  had  best  beware. 

“  For  the  saucy,  reckless,  heartless. 

Evil  days  are  sure  in  store. 

You  may  see  the  Negro  sinking 
As  the  Chayma  sank  of  yore.” 

Loudly  laughed  that  stalwart  hunter  — 

“  Plh,  what  superstitious  talk  ! 

Nyam  "  am  nyam,  an’  maney  maney  ; 

Birds  am  birds,  like  park  am  park ; 

An’  dere 's  twenty  thousand  birdskins 
Ardered  jes’  now  fram  New  Yark.” 

ClIAKLKS  KiN«SI.F.Y. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  The  French  small-pox  shows  the  usual 
French  gallantry,  —  the  victims  are  three 
females  to  one  male. 

—  Hanging  is  the  most  prevalent  method 
of  sel&destruction  in  France,  then  comes 
drowning,  then  suffocation  by  charcoal,  and 
lastly  poison. 

—  A  very  candid  advertisement  in  a 
French  paper  states  that  a  certain  doctor 
will  charge  foreigners  double.  It  is  an  old 
fact,  but  never  so  bluntly  admitted. 

—  Tojfs  for  animals  are  now  advocated  by 
an  English  naturalist.  He  had  an  otter  for 
whom  he  made  a  wooden  ball,  to  the  extreme 
delight  of  his  pet.  Following  up  the  idea, 
he  presented  the  national  elegants  and 
rhinoceroses  at  the  London  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  with  globes,  but  it  seems  the  elephants 
took  to  playing  ball  so  furiously  that  “  there 
was  danger  of  their  houses  being  swept  down 
altogether;  so  they  were  forbidden  to  use 
them  indoors.” 

—  They  have  a  very  comical  system  of 
passes  in  the  theatres  and  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  When  a 
native  wishes  to  leave  the  apartment  with 
the  intention  of  returning,  he  has  his  naked 
forearm,  near  the  wrist,  stamped  as  he  goes 
out  with  a  black  die,  which  secures  his  re¬ 
admission,  and  at  the  same  time  obviates  all 
anxiety  as  to  his  losing  his  ticket.  On  his 
return  this  mark  is  easily  wiped  out.  Tickets 
not  transferable  I 

—  'The  Madrid  people  are  innocent.  Not 
long  since  an  elderly  gentleman  had  his  eyes 
suddenly  covered  in  the  streets  bv  some  one 
behind,  who  playfully  said,  “  Who  is  it  ? 
Guess !  ”  He  went  on  guessing  through  the 
round  of  his  friends,  when  the  playfol  being 
behind  darted  off,  and  left  the  old  gentleman 
of  Spain  stiU  bewildered,  and  thinking  who 
it  could  be.  He  found  out  when  he  got 
home,  and  missed  a  pocket-book  with  fifteen 
hundred  francs  in  it,  also  a  gold  repeater 
and  handsome  chain  and  seals. 

—  The  Dutch  are  in  a  state  of  zoological 
excitement  because  a  hippopotamus  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  gave  birth  to  twins,  male  and  fe- 
I  male,  the  former  weighing  seventy  and  the 
I  latter  (of  gentler  dimensions)  only  forty 
pounds.  The  mother  hippopotamus  is  clearly 
j  old-school,  otherwise  she  would  not  have 
j  given  the  son  such  a  fatal  advantage.  The 
I  poor  little  daughter  will  hardly  be  able  to 
pass  hippopotamuster,  and  so,  following  the 
I  counsel  of  those  who  are  prompt  to  deter- 
:  mine  other  people’s  spheres,  she  must  devote 
herself  to  making  others  happy. 

I  —  An  historian  of  the  last  war,  the  Fenian 
;  approach  to  the  Canada  line  for  the  glorious 
purpose  of  freeing  Ireland  from  the  hateful 
I  tyrannv  of  the  British,  relates  that  General 
Donnelly  was  “  wounded  in  the  muscular 
i  fiber  below  the  bark.”  To  us  who  are  dan- 
I  died  in  the  lap  of  peace,  this  is  a  trifle  enig- 
j  matical.  The  locality  of  the  wound,  —  ex- 
i  actly  where  was  it?  Below  the  Itark.  Yes, 
i  but  how  far  from  the  bite  f  Or,  to  a  grim 
soldier  bent  on  freeing  his  ould  conntrv-  by 
;  pouncing  on  a  new  one,  are  bark  and  bite 
I  all  one  ?  and  both  quick  as  lightning  ?  Or 
'  did  the  luxuriant  verdancy  of  the  campaign 
I  suggest  to  the  historian’s  mind  the  imi^e  of 
j  a  tree  as  neatly  symbolical  of  General  Don- 
!  elly  ?  If  so,  he  was  still  wounded  below  the 
I  bark,  as  before.  How  for  from  the  limbs  ? 

I  Was  he  hit  as  he  branched  out  to  cross  the 
,  dread  Canadian  line  ?  Does  he  know  what 
I  hit  him?  Emerson  explains  it  as  fol- 
I  lows :  — 

I  “  A  makeweight  fljing  to  the  void, 

Supplemente.i  asteroid, 

Or  compensUory  spark 
I  Shoots  across  the  neutral  Dark,” 


and  hits  him  just  below  the  bark.  _ 


LITTLE  EM’LY. 


A  MAN  who  evidently  supposes  the  word 
idiosyncrasy  is  a  neat  but  badly  spelled 
comjKmnd  of  idiocy,  sin,  and  ernzy,  lately 
remarked  that  the  Fenians  made  their  re¬ 
cent  advance  on  Canada  for  the  liberation 
of  Ireland  just  to  show  their  idiosyncrasy. 

I  Spigelia  aiithelmia,  a  too  well  known  poison-plant. 

3  Ceelogenys  Paca.  »  Wild  cavy.  <  Armadillo. 

s  Peccary  hog.  »  Trigonia.  1  Penelope.,^ 

8  Palamedea.  •  Dove. 

10  Mimosops.  n  Spend  ias. 

13  An  esculent  Arum.  13  Jatrophamanihot,”  Cassava.” 

II  Vitis  Caribtea. 

13  Kuterpe,  “mountain  cabbage  ”  palm. 

10  Mauritia  palm.  n  Musa.  i>  Pineapple.  ! 

i»  Food. 


IN  a  preface  to  the  latest  edition  of  “  The 
Personal  History  and  Experience  of 
David  Copperfield  the  Younger,”  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  these  words :  “  Of  all  my 
books,  I  like  this  the  best.  It  will  be  easily 
believed  that  I  am  a  fond- parent  to  every 
child  of  my  fancy,  and  that  no  one  can  ever 
love  that  family  as  dearly  as  I  love  them. 
But,  like  many  fond  parents,  I  have  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  a  favorite  child.  And  his 
name  is  David  Copperfield.”  From 
“  David  Copperfield  ”  Mr.  Eytinge  has 
chosen  the  subject  for  this  week’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Dickens  Gallery.  We  think 
the  reader  will  agree  with  us  in  regarding 
Mr.  Eytinge’s  drawing  of  “  Little  Fm’fr  ” 
as  the  happiest,  thus  far,  of  the  series.  The 
incident  illustrated  occurs  in  the  early  part 


of  the  novel.  David  is  making  his  first  visit 
to  Mr.  Peggotty’s  house,  at  Yarmouth,  and 
on  the  morning  after  his  arrival  he  goes  out 
on  the  beach  with  Little  Em’ly. 

“  *  You  ’re  quite  a  Milor,  I  suppose?’  I  said  to 
Em’ly.  I  don’t  know  that  I  supped  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  I  felt  it  an  act  of  gallantry  to  say 
something;  and  a  shining  sail  close  to  hs  made 
such  a  pretty  little  image  of  itself,  at  the  moment, 
in  her  bright  eye,  that  it  came  into  my  head  to 
say  this. 

“  *  No,’  replied  Em’ly,  shaking  her  head,  ‘  I 'm 
afraid  of  the  sea.’ 

“  ‘  Afraid !  ’  I  said,  with  a  becoming  air  of  bold¬ 
ness,  and  looking  very  big  at  the  mighty  ocean, 
‘/a’n’tl’ 

“  ‘  Ah !  but  it ’s  cruel,’  said  Em’ly.  ‘  I  have 
seen  it  very  cruel  to  some  of  our  men.  I  have 
seen  it  tear  a  boat  as  big  as  our  bouse  all  to 
pieces.’ 

“  ‘  I  hope  it  was  n’t  the  boat  that  — ’ 

“  ‘  That  father  was  drownded  in?  ’  said  Em’ly. 

*  No.  Not  that  one,  I  never  see  that  boat.’ 

“  ‘  Nor  him  ?  ’  I  asked  her. 

“  Little  Em’ly  shook  her  head.  ‘  Not  to  remem¬ 
ber!  ’ 

“  Here  was  a  coincidence !  I  immediately  went 
into  an  explanation  how  I  bad  never  seen  my  own 
father;  and  how  my  mother  and  I  bad  always  lived 
by  ourselves  in  the  happiest  state  iraarinable,  end 
lived  so  then,  and  always  meant  to  live  so;  and 
bow  my  father’s  grave  was  in  the  churchyard  near 
our  house,  and  shaded  by  a  tree,  beneath  the  boughs 
of  which  I  bad  walked  and  beard  the  birds  sing 
many  a  pleasant  morning.  But  there  was  .some 
differences  between  Em’ly’s  orphanhood  and  mine, 
it  appeared.  She  had  lost  her  mother  before  her 
father;  and  where  her  father’s  grave  was  no  one 
knew,  except  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea. 

“  ‘  Besides,’  said  Em’ly,  as  she  looked  about  for 
shells  and  pebbles,  ‘  your  father  was  a  gentleman 
and  your  mother  is  a  lady;  and  my  father  was 
a  fisherman  and  my  mother  was  a  fisherman's 
daughter,  and  my  uncle  Dan  is  a  fisherman.’ 

“  '  Dan  is  Mr.  Peggotty,  is  he?  ’  said  I. 

“  ‘  Uncle  Dan  —  yonder,’  answered  Em'ly,  nod¬ 
ding  at  the  boat-house. 

‘“Yes.  1  mean  him.  He  must  be  very  good,  I 
should  think  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Good  ?  ’  said  Em’ly.  ‘  If  I  was  ever  to  be  a 
lady,  I ’d  give  him  a  sky-blue  coat  with  diamond 
buttons,  nankeen  trousers,  a  red  velvet  waistcoat, 
a  cocked  hat,  a  large  gold  watch,  a  silver  pipe,  and 
a  box  of  money.’ 

*’  1  said  1  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Peggotty  well 
deserved  these  treasures.  I  must  acknowledge 
that  I  felt  it  difficult  to  picture  him  quite  at  his 
ease  in  the  raiment  propo^  for  him  by  bis  grate¬ 
ful  little  niece,  and  that  I  was  particulaflv  doubtful 
of  the  policy  of  the  cocked  bat;  but  1  kept  these 
sentiments  to  myself. 

“  Little  Em’ly  had  stopped  and  looked  up  at  the 
sky  in  her  enumeration  of  these  articles,  as  if  they 
were  a  glorious  vision.  We  went  on  again,  pick¬ 
ing  up  shells  and  pebbles. 

“  *  Von  would  like  to  be  a  lady  ?  ’  I  said. 

“  Em’ly  looked  at  me,  and  laughed  and  nodded 
‘yes.’ 

“  ‘  I  should  like  it  very  much.  We  would  all  be 

Sintlefolks  together,  then.  Me,  and  uncle,  and 
am,  and  Mrs.  Gnmmidge.  We  would  n’t  mind 
then  when  there  come  stormy  weather.  —  Not  for 
our  own  sakes,  I  mean.  We  would  for  the  poor 
fishermen’s,  to  be  sure,  and  we ’d  help  ’em  with 
money  when  they  come  to  any  hurt.’ 

“  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  satisfactory, 
and  therefore  not  at  all  improbable,  picture.  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and 
little  Em’ly  was  emboldened  to  say,  shyly,  — 

“  ‘  Don’t  yon  think  yon  are  afraid  of  the  sea, 
now?’ 

“  It  was  quiet  enough  to  rea.«snre  me,  but  I  have 
BO  doubt  if  I  had  seen  a  moderately  large  wave 
come  tumbling  in,  I  should  have  taken  to  my  heels, 
with  an  awful  recollection  of  her  drowned  relations. 
However,  I  said  ‘No,’  and  1  added,  ‘Yon  don’t 
seem  to  be,  either,  thou^  yon  say  yon  are’;  — 
for  she  was  walking  much  too  near  the  brink  of  a 
sort  of  old  jetty  or  wooden  causeway  we  had 
strolled  upon,  and  I  was  afraid  of  her  falling 
over. 

“‘I’m  not  afraid  in  this  way,’  said  little  Em’ly. 
‘  But  I  wake  when  it  blows,  and  tremble  to  think 
of  Uncle  Dan  and  Ham,  and  believe  I  hear  ’em 
crying  out  for  help.  That ’s  why  I  should  like  so 
much  to  be  a  lady.  But  I ’m  not  afraid  in  this 
way.  Not  a  bit.  Look  here !  ’ 

“  She  started  from  my  side,  and  ran  along  a 
jagged  timber  which  protruded  from  the  place  we 
stood  upon,  and  overhung  the  deep  water  at  some 
height,  without  the  least  defence.  The  incident  is 
so  impressed  on  my  remembrance,  that  if  I  were  a 
draughtsman  I  could  draw  its  form  here,  I  dare 
say,  accurately  as  it  was  that  day,  and  little  Em’ly 
springing  forward  to  her  destruction  (as  it  appeared 
to  me),  with  a  look  that  I  have  never  forgotten,  di¬ 
rected  far  out  to  sea. 

“  The  light,  bold,  fluttering  little  figure  turned 
and  came  hack  safe  to  me,  and  I  soon  laughed  at 
my  fears,  and  at  the  cry  I  had  uttered ;  fruitlessly 
in  any  case,  for  there  was  no  one  near.  But  there 
have  been  times  since,  in  my  manhood,  many 
times  there  have  been,  when  I  have  thought.  Is  it 
possible,  among  the  possibilities  of  bidden  things, 
that  in  the  sudden  rashness  of  the  child  and  her 
wild  look  so  far  off,  there  was  any  merciful  attrac¬ 
tion  of  her  into  dan^,  any  tempting  her  towards 
him  permitted  on  the  part  of  her  dead  father,  that 
her  life  might  have  a  chance  of  ending  that  day. 
There  has  been  a  time  since  when  I  have  wondered 
whether,  if  the  life  before  her  could  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  to  me  at  a  glance,  and  so  revealed  as  that  a 
child  could  fully  comprehend  it,  and  if  her  preser¬ 
vation  could  have  depended  on  a  motion  of  my 
hand,  I  ought  to  have  held  it  up  to  save  her. 
There  has  been  a  time  since  —  I  do  not  say  it 
lasted  long,  but  it  has  been  —  when  I  have  asked 
myself  the  question.  Would  it  have  been  better  for 
little  Em’ly  to  have  bad  the  waters  close  above 
her  head  that  morning  in  my  sight  ?  and  when  1 
have  answered  Yes,  it  would  have  been.”  —  Da^ 
vid  CofptrfieU.  VoL  I.  pp.  34-87.  Library  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Ckark*  Dickens's  Novel. 
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A  SEA-TOWN. 

LONG  street  stragglino;  up  a  church- 
erwwned  hill, 

Whitened  trom  end  to  end  with  rain  and 
wind, 

The  brown  old  houses,  e’en  more  straggling 
still. 

Branching  therefrom,  cluster  to  cluster 
joined. 

Craft  ^dly  groujxHi,  and  craft  in  ordered 
rows, 

Crowd  the  quaint  wharf  whence  now  and 
then  a  ^ay 

And  grim  old  lugger  scuds  with  surfy  bows 
And  press  of  dingy  canvas.  Far  away 
A  white-winged  ship  makes  for  the  dim 
wast-line 

Where  hides  a  busy  port ;  while  farther  far 
A  wee  sail  flashing  like  a  falling  star 
Gleams  and  is  gone.  The  sunset’s  fiery  sign 
Is  set  on  all  tlie  hills ;  and  evening  soon 
Brings  home  the  boats  beneath  the  bright¬ 
ening  moon. 


AN  ARTIST’S  TRAGEDY. 

BY  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPK. 

SPHERE  are  few  people  who,  unless  the 
X  imaginative  faculty  be  wholly  wanting  to 
them,  are  insensible  to  the  special  interest 
which  belongs  to  ancient  dwellings.  They' 
are  “  pictures<|ue,”  we  say,  and  very  gener¬ 
ally  they  are  so ;  for  Time  has  a  beautifying 
secret  of  his  own,  which  no  imitator  of  his 
doings  can  catch  the  trick  of.  But  the  main 
source  of  the  interest  we  feel  in  time-stained 
walls,  hoaiy  roofs,  and  the  architectural  forms 
of  a  former  day,  has  probably  a  deeper  source 
in  our  minds.  Mfutem  vwrtalia  taiujunt ! 
A\’here  is  the  old  house,  in  which  successive 
generations  have  lived  and  died,  that  has  not 
its  tale  of  sorrows  and  of  joys,  of  comedies 
and  tragedies,  dramas  of  all  sorts,  if  only  the 
tale  could  be  told  I  The  old  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  and  floors  must  be  saturated  with  the 
exhalations  of  human  emotions  !  These  lin¬ 
tels,  doorways,  and  stairs  have  become,  by- 
long  use  and  homeliness,  dear  to  human 
hearts,  and  have  become  so  intimately 
blended  a  portion  of  the  mental  furniture  of 
human  lives,  that  they  have  contributed  their 
part  to  the  formation  of  hmnan  characters. 

Such  facts  and  considerations  have  gone 
to  the  fasliioning  of  the  mental  habitudes  of 
all  of  us,  and  though  they  may  not  always 
be  consciously  present  and  active,  are  none 
the  less  the  true  causes  of  that  clinging  inter¬ 
est  which  attaches  itself  to  the  buildings  in 
which  many  generations  have  lived  and  died. 

What  are  the  human  records  —  the  stories 
of  joys  and  sorrows  —  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  comparison  with  those  that  have 
perished  forever !  If  all  could  have  been 
recorded !  If  eracnon  had  the  property  of 
photographing  itself  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
walls  which  had  witnessed  it  1  Even  if  only 
passion,  when  translated  into  acts,  could  have 
done  so !  Ah,  what  palimpsests  I  what  de¬ 
ciphering  of  tangled  records !  what  skilful 
separation  of  the  successive  layers  of  “  pas- 
sionography !  ”  —  separation  of  the  strong 
rough  stories  of  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries,  marked,  one  may  fancy,  in 
a  few  simple  and  deeply  graven  lines,  from 
the  more  comple.x  tracings,  which  would  be 
needed  to  represent  the  more  complicated 
dramas  produced  in  later  generations  by 
hearts  and  minds  wliich  were  the  heirs  to  a 
larger  accumulation  of  human  development ! 

Tangled  as  the  hieroglyphs  might  be,  we 
should  soon  learn,  I  think,  to  distin^sh  the 
records  of  the  different  centuries.  And  with 
what  a  knowledge  we  should  know  the  life  of 
those  dead  days !  How  much  of  the  picture 
we  «r*  able  to  form  for  ourselves  of  uiem  is 
due  to  the  comparatively  few  of  such  memo¬ 
rials  which  have  been  by  one  chance  or  an¬ 
other  preserved !  And  how  constantly  it 
hap|)ens  that,  when  the  material  fabric,  to 
wliich  the  record  has  long  clung,  and  with 
which  it  has  been  preseri-ed,  has  at  last 
j)erished,  the  memories  which  were,  as  it 
were,  housed  in  the  old  walls,  becoming 
homeless,  have  perished  also  I 

Let  us  essay,  then,  to  save  one  such  rec¬ 
ord,  now  menaced  with  such  destruction; 
tor  it  is  a  story  worth  preserving  1 

There  is  in  Florence  a  small  house,  which 
makes  the  comer  of  the  Via  >San  Sebastiano 
and  the  Via  del  Mandorlo.  The  front  door 
of  it  is  in  the  former  street,  and  is  numbered 
24.  Though  I  have  called  it  a  small  house, 
it  must  be  understood  to  be  such  according 
to  Florentine  notions,  and  as  houses  go  in 
the  fair  City  of  Flowers.  It  would  hardly 
l)e  called  a  small  house  in  London.  The 
front  of  it  has  been  in  some  degree  modern¬ 
ized,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  an  eye  but 
little  skilled  in  such  matters  may  at  once 
see  that  the  hands  which  piled  those  stones. 


and  the  masons  who  shaped  those  window- 
frames  ftom  the  Fiesole  (juarries,  must  have 
rested  from  their  toil  some  three  hundn'd 
years  ago. 

But  what  would  yet  more  immediately 
catch  the  eye  of  a  visitor  is  an  ominous 
broad  painted  line,  of  checkered  black 
and  white,  scoring  the  fiont  of  the  build¬ 
ing  from  top  to  bottom,  which  marks  it  for 
destruction  at  no  distant  day.  Florence, 
as  we  know,  has  become  the  capital  of 
Italy ;  and,  being  so,  it  must  assume  met¬ 
ropolitan  airs.  Already  the  old  city  has 
been  nearly  doubled  in  size,  the  increase 
having  been  more  rapid  than  could  easily 
be  paralleled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Widening  of  streets  and  embellishments  of 
all  sorts  have  been  extensively  executed 
in  the  interior  of  the  ancient  walls,  now 
mostly  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  veiy 
many  more  improvements  arc  in  progress, 
or  are  shortly  to  be  undertaken.  Among 
these  is  the  enlarging  of  the  Via  del  Man- 
dorlo.  And  the  ominous  ill-looking  mark 
on  No.  24,  in  the  Via  San  Sebastiano,  is 
the  token  of  the  destroying  angel! 

The  house  in  question  is  the  home  which 
Andrea  del  Sarto  built  for  himself,  and  in 
which  he  lived  and  painted  and  di  ;d.  And 
those:  who  have  read  Browning’s  most  sug¬ 
gestive  poem  on  “  The  Perfect  Painter  ”  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  the  dwelling  started 
on  its  three  hundred  years’  experience  of  hu¬ 
man  vicissitudes  by  witnessing  one  of  those 
domestic  tragedies  which  are  none  the  less 
tragic  because  their  catastrophe  accomplishes 
itself  without  the  intervention  of  bowl  or 
dagger. 

The  house  is  now  the  projmrty  of  an 
English  gentleman,  who  purchased  it  some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
stored  it,  but  did  so  lovingly,  with  care  to 
preserve  the  most  interesting  features  and 
artistic  memorials  and  decorations  which 
marked  it  as  having  once  been  the  home 
of  art.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these, 
for  the  most  part,  date  not  from  the  time 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  but  ftem  that  of  Frt^d- 
erico  Zuccari,  the  well-known  painter  of  the 
dome  of  the  cathedral,  who  became  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  house  after  Andrea’s  death, 
and  who  has  carved  his  own  name  on  the 
stone  window-cases  of  the  front. 

When  Andrea  was  bom,  in  1488,*  the 
land  l)ehind  the  hospital  of  the  “  Inno- 
centi,”  —  the  foundling  hospital  of  Flor¬ 
ence, —  which  apparently  belonged  to  the 
hospital,  was  not  built  on ;  and  the  Church 
of  the  Santissima  Annunziata,  behind  which 
Andrea  built  his  house,  has  ever  since  re¬ 
mained  on  the  outskirts  of  the  buildings  of 
the  city.  There  was  just  time  for  Andrea’s 
life  of  forty-two  years  between  his  birth  and 
the  final  destruction  of  the  Florentine  Re¬ 
public.  And  the  jreriod  was  eminently 
favorable  to  art,  and  rich  in  artists.  The 
city  was  very  rich.  Tyranny  had  not  yet 
crushed  all  ImjIow  it  into  one  dead  level. 
Luxury  had  very  greatly  increased,  and,  as 
the  age  was  one  of  liberal  culture,  willingly  j 
exhibited  itself  in  patronage  of  the  fine  arts. 
Merit  in  an  art  which  the  Church  largely 
needed,  which  addressed  itself  more  power- 
fidly  to  the  imaginations  of  all  cultivated 
men  than  it  has  ever  done  at  any  epoch 
since,  and  which  at  the  same  time  min¬ 
istered  readilv  to  the  purposes  of  ostenta¬ 
tion,  was  not  likely  to  go  unrewarded,  or  to 
be  rewarded  sparingly.  Yet  Andrea,  the 
tailor’s  son,  whose  gifts  in  the  matter  of 
dexterity  and  facility  probably  exceeded 
those  of  any  one  of  his  contemporaries,  so 
managed  his  affairs  as  to  remain  poor,  while 
painters  of  far  inferior  merit  to  his  became 
rich  by  their  art. 

All  the  biographers  tell  us  of  his  “  timid¬ 
ity,”  his  “  want  of  spirit,”  want  of  ambition, 
excessive  humility,  and  absence  of  relf- 
respect.  If  Andrea’s  life  was  wrecked  by 
these  qualities  and  deficiencies,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  bark  split  on  a  rock  on 
which  very  few  of  his  fellows  of  any  age  or 
clime  have  made  shipwreck.  He  sold  his 
pictures  for  miserable  prices,  we  arc  told, 
even  while  those  who  bought  them  were 
selling  them  again  for  four  times  the  sums 
they  ha<l  paid  for  them  1  It  is  a  phenom¬ 
enon  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  other  artists,  who  have  not  erred  on 
the  side  of  exaggerated  humility.  But  An¬ 
drea  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men 
who  are  sure,  in  any  and  every  position,  to 
manage  their  affairs  badly,  —  to  be  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  their  deficiency  in  just  those  more 
ordinary  qualities  which  mere  ordinarily 
gifted  men  are  not  deficient  in. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
world  seemed  fair,  and  when  life  seemed 

•Th*  editors  of  the  last  edition  of  “  Vasari  ”  show  (jood 
reason  for  believinit  this  to  hare  been  the  date  of  his  Idrth, 
and  not  1478,  as  has  been  often  said.  Baldinncci  says  that 
he  was  born  in  1478,  and  died  in  1630,  aged /or<y-(wo 
years ! 


promising  to  {)oor  Andrea  too ;  when  then' 
were  cakes  and  ale  —  rather  plentifully  it 
would  seem  —  for  him  also !  It  was  a  great 
time  for  academies,  confraternities,  clubs, 
and  ass<K“iations  of  all  sorts.  Whether  |)oli- 
tics,  praying,  or  feasting  were  the  business 
of  the  hour,  the  Flonmtines,  accustomed  to 
leatl  their  lives  in  the  streets,  the  churches, 
and  the  places  of  jiublic  resort  in  the  city, 
and  very  little  in  their  own  homes,  Ibrmeil 
associations  regulated  by  cinles  of  law,  grave 
or  gay,  accoi-ding  to  the  object  of  them,  for 
th^)urpose. 

Tlie  “  Accademia  del  Pajolo  ”  —  the  Ket¬ 
tle  Club,  which  dignified  itself  with  the  title 
of  academy  on  the  strength  of  its  j)artially 
literarv  objects  —  consisted  of  twelve  mem¬ 
bers,  all  artists  of  one  branch  or  another, 
who  met  at  the  studio  of  the  jiainter  F ran- 
cesco  Rustici,  situated  in  the  building  .ad¬ 
joining  the  Convent  of  the  Santissima  An¬ 
nunziata,  which  subsequently,  and  up  to 
half  a  dozen  years  ago,  was  known  as  the 
Grand-Ducal  Stables.  It  was  called  the 
Sapienza  in  those  days,  because  Niccolo  da 
Uzzano  had  pnrjmsed  tbunding  a  college 
there ;  but  the  funds  destined  tbr  the  pur¬ 
pose  were  diverted  to  other  uses,  and  the 
building  seems  to  have  become  a  colony  of 
painters.  Andrea  and  his  early  frieml  — 
and  sub8e<iuent  emulous  rival  —  Francia 
Bigio  both  h.ad  their  studios  there.  Now 
the  law  which  ruled  the  Kettle  Club  was 
that  every  member  in  turn  should  read  a 
jKH'm  of  his  own  coiiqmsition  and  j)rovide  a 
club  supjHir,  consisting  of  some  dish  of  new 
and  extraordinary  invention.  The  rule,  in¬ 
deed,  was  anterior  to  the  title  of  the  club, 
for  it  was  named  after  a  supper  given  by 
Rustici,  the  novelty  of  which  consisted  in 
all  the  component  parts  being  served  up  float¬ 
ing  in  a  huge  caldron,  in  the  tbrm  of  a  kettle ! 

Andrea’s  invention,  when  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  plav  the  Amphytrion,  was,  as  his  bi¬ 
ographer,  Riadi,  remarks,  of  a  much  more 
exquisite  description.  The  j)oem  he  pre¬ 
sented  was  his  still  well-known  imitation  of 
Homer’s  “  Battle  of  the  .  Frogs  and  Mice,” 
which  consisted  of  six  cantos,  and  was  read 
to  the  society  at  si.x  different  meetings.  It 
was  received  with  great  applause ;  but  An¬ 
drea’s  newly  invented  dish  for  suj)per  ex¬ 
cited  still  more  lively  enthusiasm.  It  pre¬ 
sented  the  likeness  of  a  huge  model  of  the 
baptistery,  save  that  the  body  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  mounted  on  vast  porphyry  pillars ! 
The  floor  on  which  these  rested  was  a  j)ave- 
ment  of  many-colored  jelly  !  The  jmrphyry 
columns  were  immense  sausages  !  The  bases 
and  capitals  of  them  were  of  Parmesan 
cheese  !  The  cornices  were  of  sugar,  and 
the  pulpit  of  marchpane  !  The  altar  was 
figured  by  a  pasty  whose  crust  rose  into  the 
likeness  of  altar<‘andles !  In  the  middle  of 
the  temple  was  a  great  reading-desk  made 
of  cold  veal,  and  on  it  was  a  book  who.se 
leaves  were  formed  of  large  flat  macaroni, 
and  the  letters  of  bits  of  truflles  !  And  the 
clerks  who  were  reading  at  the  desk  were 
thrushes  with  their  bills  wide  open,  and 
with  surplices  on  made  of  tliin  slices  of  ba¬ 
con;  and  behind  these,  as  canons,  there 
were  a  company  of  fat  paunchy  ])igeons, 
with  their  red  capes  made  of  beetroot !  —  a 
composition  “  which  was  judged,”  says  Redi, 
who  has  recorded  the  particulars  in  his 
preface  to  the  poem  of  “  The  Frogs  and  the 
Mice,”  “  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
elegant  conceits  ever  known  !  ” 

Andrea  was  in  those  same  days  a  member 
of  another  similar  association  of  artists, 
called  “  The  Trowel  Club,”  the  sole  object 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  sup  together 
in  certain  gardens  in  the  city.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  of  their  meeting  there  was  a  hunch¬ 
back  bagpiper  present  while  the  company 
were  eating  “  ricotta,”  i.  e.  pressed  curds, 
and  one  of  the  guests  told  the  p(Kjr  j)i{)er 
that  if  he  would  hold  his  mouth  o]>en  he 
would  fill  it  with  “  ricotta.”  AVhereiqmn 
another  of  the  i)arty,  seeing  a  bricklayer’s 
trowel  sticking  in  a  heap  of  fresh  mortal’, 
where  some  bricklayers  had  been  at  work 
during  the  day,  took  with  it  a  <iuantity  of 
the  mortar,  and  therewith  filled  the  jmor 
hunchback’s  mouth.  And  tlu^  general  de¬ 
light  at  this  exploit  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
determined  that  thenceforward  the  club 
should  take  its  title  from  the  trowel ! 

In  all  this  there  is  at  least  enough  to  show 
that  Andrea  was  not,  in  those  early  days  of 
his  youth,  shunned  by  or  unpopular  among 
the  artistic  confraternity  of  his  conteinpf)- 
raries,  as  we  are  assured  was  the  case  a  very 
short  time  later. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of 
several  devotional  confraternities,  —  a  mem¬ 
bership  which,  in  the  case  of  a  painter,  was 
useful  for  profession  as  well  as  pietistical 
purposes;  for  those  bodies  were  very  fre¬ 
quent  patrons  of  art.  'Fhe^'  all  of  them  jws- 
sessed  some  local  habitation,  —  sometimes 


only  a  small  oratory  or  chaj)el ;  in  other 
cases  a  large  est.ablishment,  with  nsmis  fiir 
the  meeting  of  the  luendiers,  and  other  pur- 
j)oses  of  the  association.  And  these  rooms  — 
or,  at  all  event.-i,  the  chajufl  —  it  was  a  con¬ 
stant  ambition  of  the  society  to  adorn  with 
works  of  art,  rivalling  each  other  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  and  exhibition  of  such  treasures. 
In  many  cases  —  at  Siena,  at  Perugia,  and 
in  other  cities  —  such  eonfr.aternities  and 
their  oratories  have  caused  the  procluetion 
and  preservation  of  some  of  the  greatest 
works  of  the  Augustan  age  of  art.  'I'he  finest 
extant  freseo  of  Perugino  —  which  .all  lovers 
of  art  must  be  <lelightcd  to  see  has  recently 
been  reproiluced  by  the  Arundel  Sordety  — 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  small  ch.apel  of  a 
]M)or  confraternity  in  the  obscure  and  re¬ 
mote  little  city  ot'  Citta  della  Pieve,  among 
the  T'uscan  Ajiennincs.  T'he  confraternity 
was  sure  to  desire  to  do  itself  honor  by  fur¬ 
ther  art-<lecf)r.ations  for  its  premises  ;  and,  of 
course,  an  artist  who  w.as  one  of  the  society 
was  likely  to  get  the  commission. 

It  is  not  only  clear  that  Andrea  was  ])op- 
ular  among  his  fellows  in  those  e.arlyda\s 
—  it  is  also  certain  that  very  shortly  atler 
his  first  attenqjts  to  practise  art  after  esca|)- 
ing  from  the  stutlio  of  his  master,  the 
crabbed  anil  cantankerous  old  Piero  di  t'os- 
imo,  his  rejiutatiun  began  to  be  established, 
and  the  w.ay  to  fortune  opened  beliire  him. 
Ho  hiul  already  painted  an  alfarjuece  for 
the  Church  of  the  .Servites  in  Florence, 
when,  in  1514,  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  the  confrivternity  of  the  “  St  alzo  ”  em¬ 
ployed  him  to  paint  a  series  of  pictures  in 
their  cloisters.  And  he  executed  this  com¬ 
mission  in  a  manner  which  at  once  made 
him  famous.  We  hear  nothing  as  yet  of 
his  want  of  self-rcs|)ect,  of  his  downhearted- 
nes.s,  of  his  timidity,  deficiency  in  sellM’onli- 
dence,  .and  ambition.  Ilii  contcm|M»raries 
and  friends  h.ad  seen  nothing  of  all  this  in 
him  as  yet. 

But  then  came  a  change  !  Hitherto  his 
art  and  his  artist-friends,  his  work  and  his 
successes  in  it,  had  made  up  his  life.  He 
had  been  a  good  son,  too,  aiding  and  com¬ 
forting  his  aged  parents  —  now  unable  to 
earn  their  own  livelihood,  and,  but  lor  him, 
severely  pinched  by  poverty.  Ills  reimta- 
tion  as  an  artist  was  high,  and  was  becom¬ 
ing  daily  higher;  commis.sions  were  coming 
in  more  and  more  numerously ;  his  hand 
was  day  by  day  acquiring  increased  sure¬ 
ness  of  toucb  and  a  more  perfect  mastery. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  a  friend  and  com- 
r.ade,  emulous  of  Andrea’s  much-admired 
coloring,  and  conscious  that,  though  a  gixid 
draughtsman  himself,  he  was  comparatively 
ignorant  of  the  secrets  of  the  colorist,  came 
to  him  with  a  proposal  that  he  (Andrea) 
should  paint  a  portrait  of  him,  —  his  friend  ; 
the  real  object  of  the  latter  being  to  watch 
Del  .Sarto’s  jmocess  on  the  .sly,  ami  thus 
steal  his  method  from  him.  Andrea  at 
once  guessed  the  unw'orthy  intention,  and 
resolved  to  balk  it.  He  made  no  difliculty 
in  acceding  to  his  friend’s  request  ;  and  the 
hatter,  intent  on  his  j)urpose,  came  to  sit  to 
him,  eagerly  expecting  the  opportunity  of 
watching  him  as  he  jirepared  his  palette. 
“  O,”  said  Andrea,  “  that ’s  not  the  w’ay  I 
go  to  work  1  Take  your  seat.  1  am  ready 
to  begin  at  once.”  So  the  other  was  obliged 
to  put  himself  into  the  chair,  still  w.atching 
with  all  his  eves.  But  Andrea  simply 
dashed  a  quantity  of  various  raw  colors  on 
his  palette,  jirovided  a  supply  of  oil,  and  be¬ 
gan  the  work,  mixing  and  compounding  his 
colors  as  he  went,  ....  and  thus  proiliiced 
an  admirable  portrait,  without  having  once 
performed  any  of  those  prejiaratory  opera¬ 
tions  which  his  sitter  had  come  there  to 
steal  the  secret  of.  And  to  ajipreciate  the 
amount  of  skill  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
his  materials  indicated  by  this  tour  ilv  fonr, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  artists  in  those 
days  h.ad  to  do  much  —  nearly  all  —  for 
themselves  of  what  the  colorman  now  does 
for  them. 

In  sureness  of  hand,  in  conscipient  correct¬ 
ness,  and  in  jierfeet  mastery  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  resources  of  his  art,  probably  no  painter 
of  his  day  was  equal  to  Del  Sarto. 

It  must  have  been  alxiut  this  time,  too, 
that  Michael  Angelo,  talking  at  Rome  to 
Rafael  .alxiut  the  great  works  on  which  the 
younger  artist  was  then  engaged  at  the  Vat¬ 
ican,  said  to  him,  “  Yes ;  but  1  ’ll  tell  you 
what,  llafaeUo  mio,  there  is  .at  this  moment 
a  little  man  at  Florence  ”  (««  nwan-io  was 
the  word),  “  who,  if  he  could  only  have  the 
chance  of  such  opjmrtunities  and  such  ])at- 
ronage  as  you  have  h.ad,  would  make  you 
sweat  for  it  1  ”  —  .alluding  to  Andrea. 

Assuredly  at  that  time  the  tailor’s  son  h.ad 
no  rival  among  his  contemporaries  .at  F'lor- 
ence,  before  whom  so  great  a  career  seemed 
o|ien  I 

But  then  came  the  mischief  I 
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In  the  Via  San  (iallo  there  lived  one 
Carlo,  a  capmaker  (hi-rrett<iio).  As  was 
very  common  in  those  days  among  all  class¬ 
es  save  the  patricians,  the  capmaker  d(jes 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  family  or  .xu/  name. 
He  was,  in  popnlar  language.  Carlo  il  Ber- 
ivttaio ;  in  cluirch  registers,  legal  documents, 
and  so  forth.  Carlo,  the  son  of  Domenico. 
Now  Carlo  the  caj)maker  had  a  wife  of  very 
uncommon  beautv.  She  had,  or  had  had,  a 
tamilv  name,  and  from  that  circumstance  it 
may  perhaps  he  conjectured  that  she  had 
Itelimged  to  a  somewhat  more  highly  phiced 
s(H  ial  class  than  her  hushand.  Her  name 
was  Liierezia  del  Fede,  and  it  w'ould  seem 
that  never  was  name  a  more  complete  mis¬ 
nomer.  She  ai)|)ears  to  have  been  anything 
but  a  Lucretia,  and  certainly  was  not  re¬ 
markable  for  faithfulness.  But  there  is 
abunilance  of  testimony  to  the  rare  perfec¬ 
tion  of  her  beauty. 

And  in  an  evil  hour  the  young  artist  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  this  Lucretia,  the 
capmaker’s  wife :  and  thenceforwanl  the 
world  was  a  changed  world  for  him  !  He 
fell  desperately  in  mve  with  her,  with  a  love 
that  never  changed  as  long  as  life  remained 
to  him. 

Well,  the  gay  and  prosperous  young  art¬ 
ist  was  in  love  with  tlu^  ea|)maker’s  jtretty 
wife  !  'riiere  was  small  harm  in  that  in 
those  days,  and  in  Florence  sjtecially  small 
harm,  the  capmaker’s  Lucretia  being  such 
as  she  was  well  known  to  be.  A  little  jest¬ 
ing,  a  little  shrugging  of  the  shoulders,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  enamored  swain  was 
less  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  the  “  Pa- 
jolo  ”  and  “  Cazzuola  ”  elubs  than  he  had 
Iteen  wont  to  be.  A  little  rather  more  grave 
shaking  of  the  head  when  it  was  observed 
that  the  new  passion,  which  held  him  in  its 
grasp,  was  so  violent  as  seriously  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  productiveness  as  an  artist. 
Still,  the  malady  from  which  jxmr  Andrea 
was  suffering  was  one  from  which  neither 
])rin(»“  nor  peasant  nor  artist  could  hojx!  to 
escape,  —  a  distem|)er  of  the  heart  and  brain, 
which  had  to  be  passed  through  in  youth, 
and  which,  it  was  to  be  ho]>ed,  would  soon 
1k“  got  over, 

S'et  the  symptoms  wei’c  b.ad.  Lucretia, 
the  ca[)uiaker’s  wife  I  —  as  if  all  the  world 
did  not  knt>w  what  she  was  !  Beautiful !  — 
yes,  beautiful  enough  to  excuse  any  m.an  for 
ti'cling  that  she  was  so,  if  only  he  would 
have  recognized  her  and  his  own  ))assion  for 
her  for  what  they  wen-,  and  for  what  they 
were  worth  1  But  this  unlucky  besotted  An¬ 
drea  manifested  symptoms  of  imagining  his 
Lucretia  to  be  a  jraragon  —  to  be  something 
that  a  man  might  rt'ally  love  !  It  was  a  mon¬ 
strous  delusion,  and  argued  little  for  the  jH>or 
young  artist’s  worldly  wisdom.  It  was  clear 
that  had  taken  the  distemjrer  very  badly. 
Nevertheless,  such  cases  were  not  uncom¬ 
mon  ;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that,  with  a 
little  more  or  less  of  the  assist.ance  of  the 
great  disenchanter  'rime,  iroor  Andrea 
woidd  recover  as  other  men  had  recovered. 

But  then  —  just  then,  as  evil  fate  would 
have  it !  —  the  capmaker  fell  ill  and  died; 
and  then,  alter  a  few,  a  very  few  months 
unwillingly  given  to  an  inetfectual  attempt 
at  decenev,  the  besotted  artist  married  the 
widow.  Married  her  !  —  absolutely  man-ied 
her  ti>r  better,  for  worse  1 

The  artist  world  of  Florence  could  not 
iKjlieve  their  ears  ;  and  when  the  certainty 
of  the  fact  was  known,  the  .artist  world,  and 
alt  tlu*  world  in  which  Andrea  hail  lived, 
could  not  measure  or  conceal  the  extremity 
of  their  disgust  and  contempt.  'Fhere  was 
a  man  lust! — a  r.arely  endowed  artist  lost 
to  art,  lost  to  his  friends !  And  the  friends 
and  the  world  began  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  him  accordingly.  It  was  hanlly  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  was  natural  enough  that 
they  should  do  so,  knowing  this  wretched 
Lucretia  to  be  what  she  was.  For,  in  truth, 
the  sins  which  the  departed  capmaker  prob¬ 
ably  found  it  most  difficult  to  jijvnlon  in  his 
beautiful  wife  were  not  those  which  Andrea’s 
contemporaries  considered  to  be  such  as 
most  utterly  disqualified  her  for  being  his 
wife.  She  was  known  to  be  ignorant, 
illiterate,  low-minded,  hard,  covetous,  anil 
gr.isping.  Nor  did  any  one  of  those  lookers- 
on,  who  saw  most  of  the,  game,  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  this  beautiful  harpy  had 
consented  to  marry  Andrea  because  she 
loved  him.  Liierezia  del  Fede  loce  any 
man  1  “  Che  !  ”  (Nobody  who  has  never 

heard  that  monosyllable  uttered  deep  down 
in  a  Tuscan  throat  can  conceive  the  intensity 
of  contemptuous  disbelief  which  it  may  be 
made  to  express.) 

And  the  world  of  Florence  and  Andrea’s 
brother  artists  were  right  in  their  judgment. 
Nevertheless,  might  it  not  perhaps  be  found, 
if  it  were  jiossible  to  have  the  heart  and 
brain  and  all  the  moral  nature  of  jioor 
Andrea  on  the  table  before  us  for  anatomi¬ 


cal  post-mortem  examination  and  analysis, 
that  there  were  in  him  some  nobler  elements 
than  in  anv  of  those  his  wi.ser  censurers, 
even  thougli  they  were  the  very  elements 
that  wrecked  his  life  ?  If  was  not  merely 
that  his  eye  was  enslaved  by  beauty  of  face 
and  form.  'That  would  not  have  insured 
that  patience  of  unchanging,  indestructible 
affection  which  remained  true  till  death. 
The  artist  worshipped  his  own  ideal,  and 
worshipped  it  with  that  intensity  of  faith, 
rising  superior  over  all  disa|)i)ointments, 
which  no  evidence  of  the  mere  external 
senses  can  destroy.  Foolish  !  Besotted  ! 
Yes,  indeed !  But  yet  .  \ 

'riie  first  result  of  his  ill-starred  marriage 
was  that  all  his  old  friends  and  comrades 
turned  their  backs  upon  him.  Many  among 
them,  doubtless,  were  glad  enough  to  help 
in  pushing  down  one  with  whose  rising 
talent  they  were  unable  to  compete,  and  to 
make  the  great  error  of  which  he  had  lieen 
guilty  a  pretext  for  the  gratification  of  jmite, 
which  was  in  realitv’  born  of  jealousy.  'Tlieir 
judgment,  however,  of  Lucretia  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  just  and  accimate  enough,  'fo 
her  mind  her  husband  was  merely  a  money¬ 
getting  machine,  and  his  art  a  gainful  trade. 
So  many  hours’  sitting  at  his  easel  could  be 
made  to  produce  so  many  zechins,  and  the 
harder  he  could  be  kejit  at  his  work,  the 
more  could  be  made  of  him.  Of  the  wearied 
hand  she  recked  little,  and  of  the  wearied 
brain  comprehended  nothing. 

'The  first  outward  result  of  his  marriage 
w.as  the  quartering  ujxm  him  of  all  his  wife’s 
family.  Her  father  Bartolommeo,  two  un¬ 
married  sisters,  and  Maria,  her  daughter  by 
the  capmaker,  all  became  inmates  of  his 
house,  and  were  supported  bv  his  industry. 
And  what  a  home  it  was  !  Vasari,  who  at 
a  subseiiuent  period  became  a  pupil  of  Del 
Sarto,  and  who  very  evidently  retained  no 
T)leaslng  remembrances  of  his  contact  with 
his  master’s  wife,  gives  us  to  understand 
that  never,  from  the  day  of  his  marriage  to 
that  in  which  his  wife,  running  from  his 
sick-room  to  her  amusements,  left  him  to  die 
alone,  did  he  know  an  hour  of  domestic 
peace  or  happiness. 

“  Andrea,”  says  Ids  more  recent  biog¬ 
rapher,  Biadi,  “  from  the  day  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  his  last  sigh,  lived  a  life  of  nearly 
unceasing  suffering ;  but,  observing  the 
maxim  of  Epictetus,  which  teaches  us  that 
when  sorrows  are  irremediable,  lamentation 
over  them  is  an  additional  evil,  he  bore  all 
with  the  same  exemplary  mildness  that 
Socrates  gave  an  example  of,  when  to  the 
injuries  of  his  wife  he  rejilied,  ‘  It  is  your 
part  to  abuse  me,  and  mine  to  hear  you 
with  jiatience.’  ” 

But  the  indignation  of  Andrea’s  contem¬ 
poraries  at  his  marriage  manifests  itself  in 
an  accusation  which,  if  true,  certainly  passes 
the  bounds  of  men’s  weakness.  Andrea’s 
parents,  the  tailor  and  his  wife,  were  in 
poverty,  and  Andrea  had,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  luckless  marriage,  been  a  very  goixl  son 
to  them,  letting  them  want  for  nothing.  It 
is  a.'iserted  that  this  was  not  the  case  after¬ 
wards.  And,  indeed,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  the  bunlen  of  maintaining  a  suddenly 
acquired  family  of  five  individuals  besides 
himself  did  not  leave  him  much  power  to 
assist  his  own  parents,  while  it  is  little 
probable  that,  even  if  the  means  had  been 
forthcoming,  his  Lucretia  would  have  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  escape  her  ever-grasping 
clutches. 

However  he  may  have  neglected  his  easel 
while  he  was  making  love  to  Lucretia,  she 
took  very  good  care  that  he  should  not  do 
so  as  soon  as  she  made  him  and  his  earnings 
her  own  property.  He  worked  hard,  and  his 
pictures  rose  in  value  and  in  price.  It  was 
about  that  time  that  certain  speculators  sent 
a  couple  of  his  pictures  to  Francis  I.  of 
France,  one  of  the  greate.st  patrons  of  art  in 
that  art-loving  time.  Francis  bought  them 
at  a  jirice  which  largely  remunerated  the 
senders,  and  was  so  struck  by  the  unusual 
merits  of  them  that  he  invited  the  painter 
to  come  to  his  court.  And  Andrea,  after 
much  doubt  and  hesitation,  at  last  deter¬ 
mined  to  accept  the  jirormsal,  and  started 
for  France  in  1518,  he  being  then  in  his 
thirtieth  year.  In  the  French  Court  his 
success  was  all  that  he  could  have  hoped  for. 
He  was  loaded  with  favors  and  with  work, 
for  which  he  was  paid  well.  He  was  making 
money  rapidly,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  if  his  wife 
would  have  allowed  liiin  to  do  so.  But 
Lucretia  wanted  him  back  again  in  Florence, 
and  wrote  letter  after  letter  imploring  him 
to  return.  Why  she  should  have  done  so 
it  seems  difficult  to  understand,  for  he  was 
making  money  rapidly,  and  had  already 
sent  home  to  his  wife  a  considerable  sum, 
with  directions  that  it  should  be  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  a  plot  of  ground  “behind 


the  Santissima  Annunziata,”  and  in  the 
building  of  a  house  thereon,  —  the  house 
spoken  of  at  the  commencement  of  this 
j)a|)er.  None  of  the  biographers  si'em  to 
imagine  for  a  moment  the  possibility  that 
Lucretia  really  wished  him  to  return  liecause 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  him. 
And  yet  he  sent  his  money  home  to  her.  It 
must  be  concluded,  pmbably,  that  she 
thought  some  of  his  earnings  wen*  escaping 
her,  —  that  she  miirht  have  made  more  of 
him  if  she  had  had  him  at  Florence  under 
her  own  thumb. 

Her  letters,  however,  descrilied  her  misery 
at  his  absence,  and  threatened  to  put  an  end 
to  herself  if  he  did  not  return.  And  that  was 
more,  very  much  more,  than  jxior  Amlrca’s 
fond  heart  could  resist.  He  determined  to 
go  back,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  [K'r- 
mission  from  Francis  to  go  to  Florence  to 
fetch  his  wile,  promising  to  return  with  her 
by  a  certain  day.  He  was  furnished  by  his 
patron  with  money  for  the  journey,  as  well 
as  with  certain  sums  which  were  to  lie  e.x- 
pended  in  Italian  works  of  art  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  for  King  Francis. 

But  this  programme  did  not  at  all  suit 
LuenUia.  JIany  attractions  bound  her  to 
Florence,  and  she  determined  neither  to 
leave  it  herself,  nor  to  jiennit  her  husband 
to  do  so.  She  knew  well  that  she  did  not 
overrate  her  influence  over  him,  nor  had 
she  overrated  it.  She  induced  him  to  re¬ 
main  in  Florence,  breaking  his  jilighted 
faith  to  the  French  king,  and  (to  use  a 
plain  word,  which  the  facts  of  the  case  re¬ 
quire,  but  which  the  biograjihcrs  refrain 
from  using)  defrauding  him  of  his  money ; 
for  no  antiquities  or  works  of  art  were 
bought,  and  all  the  money  with  which  Fran¬ 
cis  had  intrusted  the  artist  for  that  purjiDse 
was  sqient  with  Lucretia. 

Of  course  King  Francis  was  grievously 
offended  and  very  angry.  He  declared 
that  he  would  not  forgive  or  ever  see  him 
more.  Subsequently  the  rejientant  .Andrea 
sent  him  two  or  more  pictures ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  more  or  less  entirely  for¬ 
given,  at  least  in  so  much  that  his  pictures 
were  accepted.  'Tliere  was  a  story  at  the 
time  that  men  had  bt'en  sent  by  the  King 
to  Florence  to  jiunixli  the  artist  for  his  want 
of  faith  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Andrea  so  far 
bclieveil  that  it  was  true  as  to  hide  himself 
for  a  while  with  his  friends,  the  friars  of  the 
Annunziata.  But  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  alarm  had  any  other  founda¬ 
tion  than  the  promptings  of  conscience,  or 
perhaps  a  hoax  played  oft'  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries  on  his  fears. 

'Fhe  little  house  in  the  Via  San  Sebas- 
tiano  meanwhile  was  completed ;  and  An¬ 
drea,  still  trusting  and  loving,  and  hoping 
against  hope,  looked  forward  to  years  of 
work  and  hapiiiness  in  it  with  the  woman 
for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so  much. 

Of  work  he  had  enough,  for  his  reputa¬ 
tion  by  that  time  was  such  as  to  secure  him 
as  many  orders  as  he  could  execute ;  and 
Lucretia  took  good  care  th.it  not  a  florin 
should  be  lost  for  want  of  long  sitting  at 
the  easel.  As  for  the  hajipiness  ....  let 
the  reader  turn  again  to  the  truly  jiathetic 
poem  in  which  Browning,  with  the  sympa¬ 
thizing  insight  of  fellow-genius,  has  jilaced 
the  home-lite  in  that  little  bouse  betiire  us! 

For  all  that  Andrea  had  done  amiss,  the 
Nemesis  that  makes  our  vices  their  own 
scourgers  stuck  to  his  heels  and  never  lett 
him.  To  the  last  he  so  loved  his  worthless 
wife  that  her  conduct  towards  him  was  an 
ever-fresh  source  of  heart-pangs,  of  humilia¬ 
tion  and  unspeakable  bitterness.  Nor  had 
he  even  that  consolation  in  his  work  which 
genius  finds  in  the  creative  exercise  of  its 
gifts.  He  felt  and  knew  that  he  was  turneil 
by  his  wife’s  avarice  into  a  mere  machine 
for  money-earning,  lliere  was  the  hand  of 
matchless  mastery  and  assured  perfection ! 
And  Lucretia  drove  it  to  toil  at  unceasing 
production.  .And  it  toiled  unceasingly,  and 
prixluced  unceasingly  numberless  works  of 
that  wondrous  jierfectness  of  manipulation 
which  has  won  for  Del  Sarto  the  title  of 
“  'I’he  Perfect  Painter.”  But  the  tlicitio'  pur- 
ticula  aune  was  beyond  Lucretia’s  driving. 
And,  besides  and  beyond  the  torment  in¬ 
flicted  on  his  heart  by  his  wife’s  conduct, 
with  which  every  man  can  sympathize,  there 
was  the  yet  more  deathless  agony  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  high  girts  turned  to  ignoble  uses, 
—  of  the  ever-present  thought  that  the  things 
he  might  have  done  it  would  now  never  be 
given  him  to  do ;  the  thought  that  but  for 
the  clog  —  which  it  was  torture  for  him 
to  think  of  as  such  —  he  too  might  have 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  greatest  of 
those  who  were  carving  an  immortality  by 
his  side !  —  agony  with  which  only  those 
can  fully  sympatliize  who  share  the  con¬ 
scious  girt  of  genius ! 

And  so  it  went  on  to'the  end, ....  which 


was  not  verj-  far  off.  Broken  down  In  all 
way.s,  Andrea  fell  ill  in  1530.  'Flie  maul¬ 
stick  fell  from  the  weary  hand,  the  un¬ 
finished  canvas  remained  u[ion  the  easel. 
'J’here  was  no  more  to  lie  got  out  of  him, 
save  by  his  will,  —  long  before  made  safe,  — 
under  which  Lucretia  enjoyed  the  {miperty 
he  left  her  for  forty  years  after  his  death. 
And  the  woman,  flying  from  the  sick-cham- 
lier,  left  him  to  die  alone,  in  his  forty-second 
year. 

And  so  the  curtain  dropped  on  the  first 
of  the  tragedies  which  those  still-standing 
walls  of  the  little  house  in  the  Via  San  Se- 
bastiano  Imve  witnessed ! 

AVliat  other  sorrows  or  joys  may  have 
passed  within  them  during  the  three  hun- 
di-ed  years  and  more  which  have  come  and 
gone  since  “  'Flie  Perfect  Painter  ”  rested 
from  his  labors,  who  shall  say  ? 


MODERN  ATHEN.S. 

^pHE  old  Athens  has  gone  as  the  old 
I  Oreeks  have  gone,  and  a  newer  and  de¬ 
generate  city  has  risen  in  its  place.  Among 
the  ruined  memorials  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
which  time  and  war  ami  the  spoiler  have 
left,  are  streets  of  mixlern  houses  and  shops; 
where  philosophers,  poi-ts,  and  orators  con¬ 
gregated,  intriguing  pditicians  and  greedy 
plai'e-men  now  meet,  and  the  scenes  which 
h.ave  been  hallowed  by  the  great  deeds  of  old 
are  the  abiding-jdaces  of  brigands. 

'Fhe  view  which  we  print  on  page  421, 
shows  us  what  modern  .Athens  is,  and  a  few- 
ruined  temples  remain  to  show  us  what  an¬ 
cient  Athens  was.  But  Athens  is  rebuilt  for 
lu  in  its  ancient  splendor  in  Wordsworth’s 
( Jreece,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
our  readers  to  its  ])agcs.  It  will  lie  sufficient 
if  we  here  give  a  few  particulars  of  its  situ¬ 
ation  winch  will  apply  both  to  old  and  new. 

As  its  successor,  Rome,  is  called  the  city 
of  the  seven  hills,  so  .Athens  might  b«*  called 
the  city  of  the  four  hills.  From  the  wide 
])lain  in  which  it  stands  rises  the  long  flat 
rock,  the  .Acropolis  or  fiirtress  of  Athens, 
where  are  clustered  the  remains  of  ancient 
temples;  the  Parthenon,  whence  came  those 
Elgin  marbles  on  which  Ilazlitt  doted,  and 
over  the  abstraction  of  which  Byron  indig¬ 
nantly  raved ;  the  Erectheum  with  its  car¬ 
yatides,  the  'Femjile  of  Victory,  and  the  co¬ 
lossal  figure  of  Minerva  looking  across  her 
city  to  the  blue  lEgean.  Over  against  the 
.AcrojH)lis  rises  the  Areopagus;  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  that  the  Pnyx,  where  the  jieople 
held  their  public  meetings,  ami  south  of  that 
another  hill,  the  Museum.  The  wide  plain 
is  enclosed  by  mountains,  except  where  it  is 
bounded  by  the  sea,  into  which  once  flowed 
two  goodlv  streams,  the  Ilissus  and  Cephis- 
sus,  now,  like  everything  else  in  Greece,  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  names. 


It  is  probably  not  within  the  pale  of 
human  jMissihilitic-s  for  a  Frenchman  to 
comprehend  England.  He  may  live  next 
door  to  it,  as  he  does,  or  he  may  pass  half  a 
lifetime  on  the  tight  little  island,  and  then 
go  to  his  grave  without  the  faintest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  ways  ot 
thought  in  England.  He  is  never  so  enter¬ 
taining,  however,  as  when  he  writes  alwut 
these  matters.  Apropos  of  this,  a  French 
journalist,  M.  Bertrand,  has  discovered  a 
new  profession  which,  it  is  interesting  to 
know,  is  jmrsued  in  London.  He  calls  it  a 
strange,  eccentric  profession.  —  “  bizarre  ” 
is  his  own  word,  —  and.  as  regards  its  char¬ 
acterization.  he  is  not  far  wrong.  It  consists, 
M.  Bertrand  explains,  in  picking  out  pretty 
girls  of  low  station,  washing  them,  dressing 
them  like  young  ladies,  giving  them  a  few 
lessons  in  deportment,  manners,  and  the  art 
of  speaking  English,  and  then  exhibiting 
them  in  the  parks,  public  ganlens,  and 
theatres,  until  they  attract  the  attention  and 
gain  the  heart,  and  ultimately  the  hand,  of 
some  rich  man.  “  Little  by  little,’’  says  the 
inncK*ent  M.  Bertrand.  “  the  poetic  illusions 
of  the  honeymoon  disapjiear  until  at  last 
the  husband*  discovers  that  he  has  married 
a  girl  without  jiosition  or  education.  So 
much  the  worse  !  But  in  the  mean  while 
the  bargain  has  lH*en  struck,  and  the  matri¬ 
monial  agent  has  jxicketed  his  premium.” 
'Fliese  improvised  young  ladies  are,  it  ap- 
jiears,  called  “  drapery  misses.” 


'Fuk  latest  novelty  abroad  in  the  veloci¬ 
pede  way  is  the  invention  of  a  steam  animal 
of  this  description.  It  weighs  about  15 
cwt.,  consumes  its  own  smoke,  and  makes 
no  noise.  It  carries  two  passengers,  one  of 
whom  must  bi*  intelligent, — that  is.  attend 
to  the  machine.  The  latter  qualification  will 
prevent  its  introdnetion  to  a  great  extent. 
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IN  LATE  AUTUMN.  , 

PRIMROSE  and  cowslip  have  I  gatheriHi  j 
here,  j 

Anemone  and  hiding  violet, 

IVhen  Aj)ril  sang  the  Spring  song  of  the  | 
vear :  | 

Now  all  is  ehan^ed ;  the  Autumn  day  is  wet  ! 
With  clouds  blown  from  the  West,  and 
vai)ors  fo!d  ; 

Over  the  dn>ppin2  wootls  and  vacant  wold ;  | 
Tile  latest  tlower  of  the  field  is  dead  ;  j 

Tlie  birds  that  sang  to  me  an'  mute  or  tied,  j 
Save  one  that  Use  a  larger  berrv  clings  | 
On  the  green  holl_>  bush,  and  sings  and  sings  ; 
A  fan'well  to  the  sun  that,  low  and  jiale,  j 
Lightens  a  wild  sky  like  a  distant  fire  ;  | 

The  wind  lieats  on  the  tm'-tops  like  a  flail,  j 
And  stn'ws  the  red  leaves  in  the  jiools  and  j 
mire. 

CiiAKLKs  Dkxys  Conway. 


LIFE  IN  MARS.  i 

I 

IN  a  iKiok  tar  more  entertaining  than  any  ' 
motlern  novel  ilr.  Proctor  *  has  given  us,  | 
amongst  a  numln'r  of  other  studies  of  worlds  ; 
in  jiliysical  conditions  wiilely  dillerent  from  | 
that  of  our  own.  a  chapiter  of  the  highest  in- 
ten'st  on  “  Mars  the  Miniature  of  our  Earth.” 
—  the  specific  interest  of  the  ess.ay  being  the  < 
very  close  analogy  it  proves  in  the  physical 
condition  of  ^lars  to  that  of  our  own  earth, 
so  that  we  have  a  far  larger  basis  of  similar¬ 
ities  from  which  to  draw  our  intercuces  to 
other  similarities  which  we  can,  as  yet,  only 
conjecture,  than  we  have  in  the  case  of  the 
Moon,  or  even  the  planet  .Tuiiiter,  or  Venus 
or  Mercurv,  —  worlds  in  aU  of  wliich  there 
is  some  vast  tundamental  aiircrence  of  con¬ 
dition  which  must  aflect  the  whole  course  of 
nature  there.  In  the  moon  there  is  the  fa¬ 
tal  difference  of  no  atmosphere,  and  none,  | 
therefore,  of  the  enormous  variety  of  jdie-  I 
no.uena,  —  evaporation,  clouds,  colors,  veg-  j 
etation,  lungs,  &c.,  —  dejiendent  thereon.  In  i 
Mercury  and  Venus,  if  there  is  not,  as  we  ' 
should  suppose  on  the  first  look,  an  amount  ' 
of  heat  which  would  make  those  planets  | 
quite  intolerable  to  the  various  races  of  j 
creatures  inhabiting  our  earth,  we  have  at  j 
least  no  right  as  yet  to  assume  that  there  is  i 
not,  and  no  evidence  at  all  really  demon-  . 
strafing  the  existence  of  those  general  phys-  ■ 
ical  conditions  on  which  alone  we  can  base 
tin  argument  from  analogy.  In  .lupiter  there  | 
is  pretty  clear  positive  evidence  that  the  j 
conditions  of  existence  are  quite  inconsistent  ] 
with  life  as  we  know  it.  In  all  jirobability,  1 
the  b.ody'  of  the  planet  is  still  a  glowing  un-  1 
condensed  mass  of  molten  matter,  with  an  j 
atmosphere  heavily  charged  with  boiling  : 
vajxir ;  and  if  there  be  life  at  all  of  our  kind  ; 
in  the  .Jovian  system,  it  must  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  on  the  satellites,  and  not  on  the  | 
jilanet  itself;  and  even  they  are  composed  , 
of  so  light  a  material,  as  compared  with  the  i 
earth  or  the  moon,  as  to  suggest  a  very  (lift  | 
ferent  general  physical  condition.  Of  course,  j 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  intellectual  | 
beings,  like  ourselves  in  reas<ming  [)Owers,  , 
may  not  exi“t  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  sun  i 
or  on  the  cinder  which  we  call  the  moon,  or  , 
indeeil,  in  eini)ty  space  itself ;  but  there  we  ! 
come  into  the  region  of  j)ure  conjecture,  and  I 
the  argument  from  analogy  wholly  fails.  ; 
Nothing  is  beyond  pure  conjecture.  A  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  intellectual  beings  like  my¬ 
self  may  l>e  dancing  on  the  jiaper  on  which 
I  am  writing,  lor  anything  I  know;  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  so,  and  I  have  very 
little  more  reason  to  think  that  such  beings 
exist  either  on  the  sun  or  on  the  moon,  fi)r 
the  only  circumstance  which  favorably  dis¬ 
tinguishes  these  positions  from  empty  space,  : 
for  the  alKxle  of  beings  like  ourselves,  is  the  ' 
existence  of  a  force  of  gravity  there,  more  or  | 
less  resembling  the  force  <jf  gravity  which 
keej)S  us  rooted  to  the  earth ;  and  even  that 
circumstance  as  regards  the  sun  can  hardly 
be  said  to  furnish  an  analogy,  for  at  the  j 
surface  of  the  sun,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dif-  | 
ficulty  of  living  in  a  furnace,  the  force  of 
gravity  itself  would  be  so  enormous  as  to 
crush  any  one  with  tlie  Ixxly  of  a  man. 
While,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  conjecturing  inhabitants  for  all  the 
suns  in  space,  there  is  precisely  as  little  rea¬ 
son  for  doing  so  as  for  conjecturing  inhabi¬ 
tants  for  the  intervening  celestial  vacuum. 
The  mere  attraction  of  our  attention  to 
these  jiarticidar  jioints  in  space  by  the  lights  . 
suspended  there,  ought  no  more  to  suggest  i 
living  lieings  in  any  degree  like  ourselves  ' 
than  the  shining  of  a  candle  should  suggest 
fo  a  moth  that  in  the  flame  of  that  candle  i 
living  beings  like  itself  exi.st.  In  point  of  i 
fact,  the  moth  would  be  much  nearer  the  | 
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m.ark  if  it  '‘jK'opled  the  dark^  intervening 
spai'cs  witlf  moths,  and  excluded  them  from 
the  various  luminous  |ioints  visible  fo  it ; 
and  so  as  n*ganls  sular  worlds,  not  only  have 
we  no  reason  to  single  them  out  for  conjectu¬ 
ral  inhabitants,  but  as  far  as  we  can  reason 
from  analogy  at  all,  we  have  sjiecial  ri'ason 
to  single  tliem  out  as  localities  in  which 
cr»‘aturt^s  like  oursc-lves  are  even  more  un¬ 
likely  to  exist  than  in  the  empty  celestial 
spaces  themselves.  No  doubt  it  is  ])ertectly 
ivasonable  to  suppose  that  there  may  Ik- 
planetary  systems  tor  most  or  all  of  the  solar 
wi)rlds,  like  that  to  which  we  In-long,  and 
that  there,  if  beings  more  or  less  like  our¬ 
selves  do  not  alrt'ady  exist,  preparation  may 
l>e  making  for  them.  But  what  we  want  to 
insist  on  is,  that  so  far  as  we  can  reason  at 
all  in  this  matter,  we  can  reason  only  by 
analogy ;  and  that  argument,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  mere  conjecture,  fails  us,  just 
so  far  as  we  have  no  tangible  analogies  of 
jdivsical  condition  on  which  to  build. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  planet  Mars,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  jdanet  Mars  alone,  our 
astronomers  have  really  established  the  e.\- 
istence  of  a  similarity  of  physical  condition, 
which  gives  us  the  strongest  (lositive  grounds 
for  inferring  that  even  such  creatures  as  we 
now  are  could  somehow  make  shitl  to -live 
there,  though,  of  course,  not  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  pn'liminary  discomfort  while 
we  were  trying  to  acrlimatize  ourselves. 
Mr.  Proctor’s  graphic  account  of  these  sim¬ 
ilarities,  and  his  delightful  chart  of  the 
planet’s  continents  and  waters,  suggest  to 
us  to  discuss  one  or  two  of  the  known  dif¬ 
ferences  of  condition,  in  their  relatn)n  to  the 
probable  results  upon  the  historv  and  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  Martialists.  hirst,  let  us 
briefly  say  that  the  Martialists  have  a  world 
less  in  area  than  one  of  our  hemi.spheres 
to  explore,  —  that,  in  spite  of  this,  it  has 
not  very  much  less  land  than  the  earth,  a 
much  less  jirojiortion  of  its  surface  being 
occupied  with  water  than  of  our  globe,  — 
that  its  seas  arc  of  the  general  type  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  tor  the  most 
])art  narrow,  straggling,  inland  seas,  —  that 
the  greatest  seas  are  in  the  neighborhood  f)f 
the  cold  Simth  jiole  of  Mars,  which  has  a 
climate  far  severer  than  the  North  |)ole ; 
that  there  is  a  world  of  perj)etual  snow  at 
each  Martial  jxilc,  which  can  be  seen  to 
diminish  as  the  summer  returns  to  each 
hemisphere,  and  to  increase  again  as  winter 
comes  back  ;  that  in  spite  of  the  i)reponder- 
ance  of  land,  a  vast  deal  of  rain  tails  on 
Mars,  especially  in  winter,  clouds  offen 
hiding  the  configuration  of  the  continents 
from  our  astronomers,  .and  then  suddenly 
dispersing,  and  leaving  the  continents  clear 
again,  —  a  clearing-up  which  usually  hap- 
jiens  about  the  hour  of  noon  in  MiU’s,  just  as 
our  weather  so  often  changes  as  the  sun 
passes  the  meridian ;  that  the  length  of  the 
Martial  year  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  ours  ; 
and  that  the  force  of  gravity  on  Mars  is 
much  less  than  half  what  it  is  with  us,  so 
that,  as  Mr.  Proctor  expresses  it,  “  a  Daniid 
Lambert  on  Mars  would  be  able  to  leaj) 
easily  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  he 
could  run  faster  than  the  best  of  our  ter¬ 
restrial  athletes.” 

The  general  result,  then,  of  the  telescopic 
observations  on  Mars,  and  the  deduced  cal¬ 
culations,  may  be  said  to  be,  —  (1)  with 
certainty,  that  the  weight  of  objects  of  the 
same  mass  in  M.ars  is  much  less  than  halt 
what  it  is  hese,  and  that  cousecjuently  there 
would  be  a  far  greater  range  of  activity  tor 
creatures  of  the  same  size ;  that  falls  wouhl 
lie  less  dangerous,  that  the  strain  on  walls, 
or  columns,  or  any  other  sujiports  would  be 
much  less,  and  that  theretbre  roofs,  arches, 
and  structures  of  that  kind  might  be  easily 
set  up  on  a  much  larger  scale  by  creatures 
of  etjual  skill  with  ourselves;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  friction,  which  is  more  or 
less  pro|)ortional  to  pressure,  and  therefore, 
in  tlie  ca«e  of  jiiles  of  stones,  &c.,  to  weight, 
would  be  far  less  than  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  so  that  any  violent  lateral  disturb¬ 
ances,  such  as  hurricanes,  would  exert 
a  still  gre'ater  effect  than  on  our  earth 
in  destroying  such  structures,  since  there 
would  be  less  solidity,  and,  therefore,  less 
frictional  resistance  to  overcome  in  over¬ 
turning  them.  Again,  the  vastly  diminished 
weight  of  given  masses  would  give  a  very 
great  advantage  to  all  kinds  of  engines  of 
(Iraught.  Carriages,  carts,  and  railways 
would  attain  a  vastly  greater  speed  than  on 
our  earth,  and  the  sledging  on  the  snow- 
fields  of  Mars  might  lie  as  swift  as  the  wind. 
AU  these  interences  are  matter  of  certainty, 
so  far  as  they  go.  But  (2)  there  seems  a 
very  great  probability  that  the  atmosphere 
of  Mars  is  relatively  considerably  denser 
than  ours,  since  at  a  distance  from  the  sun 
so  much  greater  that  the  planet  probably 
receives,  directly,  less  than  half  the  light 


and  heat  wi-  receive,  there  seems  no  sign  of 
any  arctic  severity,  and  clear  evidence  that 
the  atmosphere  hohls  vast  (juantities  of 
watery  vajatr  even  in  winter,  which  (Hiints 
to  a  general  temjierature  considerably  higher 
than  our  world  would  have  if  removed  to 
the  same  di.stance  from  the  sun,  esjK'cially 
when  one  considers  how  much  less  water  to 
supjily  vapor,  and  how  much  greater  a  pro- 
jKirtion  of  land  than  the  earth.  Mars  con¬ 
tains.  Again,  the  rapidity  with  which 
storms  clear  off  from  a  big  continent  and 
leave  the  outline  clearly  marked  after  being 
all  envelopi'd  in  mist  betiue,  seems  to  show 
the  existence  of  very  r.ipid  currents  of  air; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  the  greater  inclination 
of  the  axi.s  of  Mars,  giving  a  greater  range 
to  the  northward  anil  sonthwaid  journeys  of 
the  sun,  would  promote.  Putting  these  l«‘t8 
together,  then,  we  should  inter  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Mars  is,  in  jirojiortion,  heavier 
than  that  of  the  earth,  and  theretlirt'  a 
warmer  envelope  for  the  planet;  that  its 
winds  are  more  violent ;  and  that  the  gi-eat 
dilliculty  of  the  architects  of  the  planet  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  strengthening  of  their 
structures  again^t  lateral  tbrecs  —  hurri¬ 
canes,  for  instance  —  than  against  the  strain 
of  gravity,  'llieir  outer  walls  wouhl  have 
to  be  comparatively  much  more  solid,  — 
their  dilliculty  in  raising  broad  arches  and 
sp.acious  rcofs  would  1h*  much  less;  and 
locomotion  on  Mars  must  be  much  more 
easy  and  speedy,  ewteris  parihus,  than  loco¬ 
motion  on  the  earth. 

If  this  be  so,  we  may  see  a  fitness  in  the 
much  larger  proiiortion  of  land  in  the  planet 
and  the  eomjiarative  narrowness  and  small¬ 
ness  of  the  seas.  Probably  life  in  Mars  is 
faster  than  it  is  here.  It  is  very  improbable 
that  the  civilization  of  the  different  conti¬ 
nents  there,  is  divided  by  periods  extend¬ 
ing  over  thousands  of  years.  Tliere  is 
jirobably  no  one  of  tlie  great  contiacntal 
tracts  of  Mars  known  there  as  “  the  New 
World.”  If  great  migrations  ot'  conipiering 
races  Imve  taken  jdace  on  ^lars  as  on  the 
earth,  they  have  probably  succeeded  each 
other  faster,  having  a  less  surface  to  move 
over,  less  obstacles  perhaps  in  the  way,  and 
greater  advantages  in  locomotion.  We 
should  not  be  surprised,  too,  if  the  Martial¬ 
ists  had  got  greatly  ahead  of  us  in  resjiect 
of  navigating  the  air.  We  know  that  the 
density  of  the  planet  as  a  whole  is  less  than 
three  fourths  of  that  of  our  earth,  .«o  that  it 
seems  likely  that  the  tissues  of  the  body  of 
a  Martialist  which  must  be  ted  trom  the 
substance  of  the  jilanet,  arc,  on  the  whole, 
intrinsically  lighter  than  those  of  man’s 
body.  But  if  the  JIartialists’  bodies  are 
intrinsicallv  lighter,  and  their  atmosphere  a 
gooil  deal  iieavier  than  ours,  aerial  transit 
may  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  them,  and  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  their  normal  mode 
of  locomotion  may  be  through  the  air. 

Again,  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  the 
currents  of  air  in  Mars  to  lie  of  more  than 
usual  violence,  while  the  soliditying  three  of 
triction  which  resi.sts  them  is  much  smaller 
than  here,  it  may  be  a  reasonable  inl'erence 
that  “  natural  selection  ”  has  already  weeded 
out  the  loftier-growing  trees,  which  would 
stand  less  chance  in  encounters  with  hurri¬ 
canes  than  our  own,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  tendency  of  the  greater  facilities 
for  motion,  and  the  greater  velocity  of  lite 
in  Mars  altogether,  would  be  that  all  its 
animal  inhabitants  range  wider  tbr  their 
tbod,  and  obtain  less  on  a  given  area  than 
on  our  earth.  We  should  be  disixised  to 
conjecture  that  it  is  a  world  in  which  speed  is 
greater  and  of  more  importance  than  even 
on  the  earth,  and  if  so,  it  seems  likely 
enough  that  the  difficulty  we  have  supposed 
as  to  the  solidity  of  walls  exposed  to  the 
atmospheric  currents  of  Mars,  is  got  over  as 
the  ditficulty  of  buildiqg  durable  structures 
is  generally  got  over  in  our  own  tropics, 
where  earthquakes  are  so  common,  —  by 
not  building  durable  structures  at  all,  blit 
only  very  light  and  fragile  ones,  —  a  process 
which  would,  of  course,  be  much  easier 
where  all  the  materials  were  lighter  and  all 
motion  swifter  than  with  us.  In  a  word,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  distinctive  feature  of 
life  on  Mars  is  velocity,  that  the  crt'aturi's 
there  live  taster,  move  oftener,  undergo 
more  change,  just  as  the  plauet  itself  [lasses 
through  a  far  vaster  orbit  (though  its  orbital 
velocitv  is  not  quite  so  great  as  ours)  in  one 
of  the  Martial  years.  But  that  such  a  char¬ 
acteristic  would  tend  to  quicken  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  nund  and  of  discovery  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  AVith  us  civilization  has  never  advanced 
ra]>idly  till  it  had  become  tame  and.  so  to 
say,  jiloilding,  and  the  excitements  of  local 
change  at  least  had  become  ti-w.  But  the 
great  seasonal  changes  on  Mars  —  especially 
in  the  Southern  hemis[)here,  where  the  win¬ 
ter  and  summer  are  aggravated  by  the  enor¬ 
mously  increased  distance  of  the  Sun  at  that 


period  when  his  rays  are  least  direct,  and 
liis  nearness  at  that  jicriod  when  his  rays 
arc  most  direct  —  contribute  to  confirm  the 
impression  we  have  drawn  from  other  con¬ 
siderations,  that  jihysically,  at  least,  the  file 
there  has  far  more  of  ra]iid  change  in  it 
than  we  can  e.asilv  conceive;  but  whether 
that  has  develo{K‘iI  or  arrested  the  mental 
and  moral  progress  of  the  Martialists  is  a 
(piestion,  of  which  the  elements  .are  alto- 
gelh'er  too  conjectural  for  serious  discussion. 


HOW  THE  AVTNl)  BLOWS  IN  BAR- 
BADOES. 

^piIE  lOtl;  of  October,  1780,  was  a  day 
A  famous  ill  the  history  of  Barbadoes,  on 
account  of  a  terrible  hurricane  which  devas¬ 
tated  the  island  fir  three  days,  involving 
the  loss  of  file  and  jiroperty  to  a  fearfiil  ex¬ 
tent,  and  which  was  yearly  commemorated 
by  s|H'cial  religious  services  almost  up  to  the 
11th  of  August,  IS.'ll,  when  another  similar 
scourge,  tar  more  disastrous  in  its  conse¬ 
quences,  though  providentiallv  shorter  in 
its  duration,  swept  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
carrying  death  and  destruction  in  its  course. 

'File  season  had  been  iinusii.ally  favor.able 
to  vegetation ;  .ind  on  the  evening  _  of 
Wednesday,  the  loth  of  August,  the  sun 
set  on  as  fair  and  verdant  a  laniiscape  as  it 
is  jKissible  to  conceive  of;  but  on  tlie  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  11th  it  rose  on  a  scorched  and 
blasted  wilderness,  such  as  no  pen  can  ade¬ 
quately  jiortray.  Far  as  the  eye  could  range, 
neither  a  house  nor  a  tree  could  be  seen,  save 
•as  tbeir  ruins  marked  the  course  of  the  storm. 
Cornfields  and  eane-patches,  which  the  even¬ 
ing  before  wBre  rich  in  all  the  beauty  of  tropi¬ 
cal  luxuriance,  were  brown  and  witheix'd  as 
though  burneil  by  fire. 

I  was  a  young  man  then,  not  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  was  on  a  visit  to  a  planter,  who, 
with  two  elderly  maiden  sisters,  resided  on 
his  estate  about  ten  miles  from  Bridgetown, 
the  capital  of  the  island.  The  hou-e,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of  almut  eighty 
feet,  was  built  of  the  limestone  jK’cnliar  to 
the  country,  the  walls  being  three  to  tour 
feet  in  thickness.  The  basement  consisted 
of  a  dining-room,  about  forty  feet  long,  with 
veranda  in  front,  facing  the  north  ;  at  the 
eastern  extremity  was  a  billiard-room  ;  and 
at  the  western  side  were  the  drawing-foom 
and  entrance-h.a.11,  from  which  rose  the  stair¬ 
case,  leading  to  a  coiTidor  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  with  the  bedrooms  on  either 
side  ;  and  at  the  baek  were  a  hartiess-room 
and  coach-house,  over  the  former  of  which 
was  a  sp.are  bedroom  with  jiajicr  of  a  bluish 
pattern,  from  which  circumstance  it  was 
called  the  Blue  RiKim ;  a’oove  this,  again, 
was  a  storeroom,  in  wliich  all  the  choice 
liquors  —  old  rum,  brandy,  wines,  iHittlcd 
ale,  &c. — were  deposited.  I  give  this  de¬ 
scription  of  the  jiremises,  because  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  understanding  subsequent  jiortions 
of  this  narrative ;  and  I  should  add  that, 
while  this  Blue  Room  communicated  with 
the  other  portion  of  the  house  imside,  there 
was  also  a  stone  flight  of  steps  outside,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  ]ias.sage  through  wliich  you  had  to 
pass  in  oriler  to  get  to  the  storeroom. 

We  retired  to  our  rooms  alMuit  ten  o’clock. 
Snow,  an  English  dog  belonging  to  my 
friend,  something  lietween  a  foxhound  and 
a  terrier,  followed  me  into  my  room,  —  a 
thing  she  had  never  done  before.  Having 
tucked  my  mosipiito-curtain  securely  rounil 
my  bed,  1  lay  down,  but  not  to  slee|i.  It 
soon  bi'giin  to  rain  heavily,  and  thundered 
and  lightened.  About  midnight,  I  was  start¬ 
led  by  Snow  springing  bang  through  the 
mosquito-net  on  fo  the  bi'd.  I  kicked  her 
otf:  but  in  about  ten  minutes  after  she  made 
another  bound  through  a  different  part  of 
the  curtain ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  became 
conscious  of  a  most  strange  noise  mingling 
with  the  increasing  roar  of  the  rain  on  the- 
wooden  shingles  of  the  roof,  and  the  howl¬ 
ing  of  the  wind,  and  the  booming  of  the 
thunder.  (I  may  as  well  state  here  that 
this  gong-like  sound  was  occasioned  by  some 
sheet-cojiper,  loosened  from  a  jiortion  of  the 
roof,  flaiiping  against  the  side  of  the  house). 
Hurling  the  dog  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  I  sjirang  out  of  bed  in  alarm,  and 
thought  of  arousing  my  host,  to  ascertain 
what  this  horrible  din  could  mean,  fiir  I  be¬ 
gan  to  suspect  that  a  hurricane  was  brew¬ 
ing.  Accordingly,  I  dressed  myself;  but 
concluding  that  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house  must  be  aware  of  all  that  was  oc¬ 
curring,  and  fearing  lest  I  should  lie  laughed 
at  next  day  for  having  been  unnecessarily 
frightened,  I  again  lay  down,  though  with 
my  clothes  on,  ready  against  any  emer¬ 
gency.  Till  about  three  o’clock,  I  thus  re¬ 
mained  in  terror,  reproaching  myself  fiir 
having  so  nithlcssly  repelled  the  poor  ani¬ 
mal,  whose  instinct  had  jirompted  her  to 
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<rive  me  warning  of  approachiii"  dannjer, 
when  my  host  came  to  the  door  and  advised 
me  to  "et  hj),  as  the  window-shutters  of 
the  dining-room  were  nearly  all  blown  in, 
and  the  principal  door  was  also  burst  open. 

I  lost  no  time  in  ^oin"  down,  and  found 
the  whole  household  at  work  with  hammcTS 
and  nails,  trying  to  secure  the  shutters  and 
door ;  but  alf  in  vain.  The  dining-table  and 
chairs,  and  the  heavy  hilliard-tahle,  were  all 
huddled  up  together  in  one  corner.  My 
(Heiid,  on  being  asked  if  tlierc  were  no  more 
nails,  told  me  he  hail  some  in  his  bedroom, 
and  asked  me  to  accoinjiany  him  uj)  stairs, 
which  I  did ;  and  just  as  we  were  about  to 
leave  his  room,  he  said,  “  I  may  as  well 
lo<‘k  the  d(X)r,  in  ease  the  wind  should  force 
the  window  in  your  room,”  both  chambers 
being  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  corridor, 
and  oj)posite  each  other.  “  Strange !  ”  said 
he ;  “  I  cannot  lock  it.  A^'hat  can  l)e  the 
reason  V  It  always  locks  so  easily.  You 
try.”  “  It ’s  of  no  use,”  I  said,  after  making 
several  attemids ;  “  and  I  think  we  had 
better  not  stop  here  any  longer.”  “  Let 
me  have  one  more  try,”  said  he.  “  No,”  I 
exclaimed ;  •*  I  shall  not  remain  any  longer.” 
lie  begged  me  not  to  go.  I  do  not  know 
why,  but  I  stubbornly  refused,  and  moved 
along  the  corridor  towards  the  staircase, 
lleluctantly,  he  followeil ;  and  he  afterwards 
told  me  that  he  saw  the  whole  of  that  portion 
of  the  house  fall  in  as  he  reached  the  end  of 
the  passage.  'I'he  wind  now,  however, 
drowned  all  other  sounds.  Just  at  that 
instant  we  met  his  sisters,  and  all  the  ser¬ 
vants  with  their  children,  —  in  all  about 
twenty ;  and  the  two  ladies  at  once  sug- 
wsted  that  we  should  take  retuge  in  the 
Blue  Room,  as  l)eing,  in  their  u])iniun,  the 
strongest,  though  the  oldest  ])art  of  the 
building.  We  went  to  the  Blue  Room,  and 
I  was  then  asked  to  read  from  the  Prayer- 
l)ook ;  and  bawling  out  at  the  top  of  my 
voice  portions  of  service  appointed  to  be  read 
during  a  storm  at  sea,  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  stop  by  a  crash  overhead ;  and  in  a 
moment  —  the  room  not  being  ceiled  — 
down  came  a  torrent  of  choice  wines,  beer, 
and  spirits  on  our  heads,  'flic  roof  over  the 
storeroom  had  gone,  and  part  of  the  wall 
had  fallen  in  ujson  the  treasures  beneath. 
But  what  now  ?  All  is  suddenly  hushed  ! 
Yes;  the  storm  is  over: ‘we  are  delivered! 
Praises  and  thanksgivings  were  uttered  by' 
•all.  The  wind  had  hitherto  come  from  the 
northeast,  and  the  window  of  our  little 
room  faced  southwest.  “  Sometimes,”  my 
host  remarked,  “  thi‘  hurricane,  after  a 
pause,  returns  with  redoubted  fimy  from  the 
opposite  point.  Let  us  take  precautions.” 

M'e  fastened  the  shutters ;  and,  with  the 
help  of  one  of  the  blacks,  I  placed  two  large 
chests,  filled  with  bed  and  table  linen,  one 
on  the  top  of  the  other,  against  the  door 
that  oiMjned  on  the  steps  from  the  outside. 
Twenty  minutes  have  elapsed,  when — hark  I 
what  is  that  ?  A  sound  that  could  only  be 
coiniiared  to  the  howlings  of  all  the  Lost 
Souls  burst  upon  our  .aft'righted  ears,  and  in 
an  instant  thi'  window  of  our  ark  burst  into 
the  room ;  the  door,  which  was  opposite, 
was  blown  outwards,  most  jjrovidentially, 
for  thus  a  free  eurrent  was  afforded  to  the 
blasts.  'Hie  floor  of  the  storeroom  above 
us  was  tilted  up  at  the  farthest  extremity, 
as  we  discovereil  by  the  lightning.  Mortar 
and  rubbish  were  driven  into  our  faces,  and 
our  eyes  were  blinded.  A  wild  shriek  of 
despair  from  the  women,  and  a  frantie  rush 
]>eli-mell  lor  the  door  ensued.  I  shouted  as 
loud  as  I  could  “  Come  back  !  ”  and  having 
lost  their  shawls  and  handkerchiefs  olf  their 
heads,  and  not  Injing  able  to  sec  an  inch 
before  them,  they  unwillingly  returned;  and 
well  for  them  they  did,  for,  as  we  discov¬ 
ered  when  day  dawned,  the  inside  stairi-ase 
was  gone. 

All  that  I  have  narrated  thus  far  oceu- 
]>ied  about  half  an  hour ;  hut  for  two  hours 
and  a  half  we  stood  in  darkness,  drenched 
Avilh  rain,  and  chilled  to  numbness  bv  the 
wind,  praying  for  help,  but  expecting  death 
as  inevitable  from  one  moment  to  another. 
I  i)laced  myself  as  neivr  the  window  as  pos¬ 
sible,  resolved  that  when  I  found  the  room 
going,  I  Avould  make  one  effort  for  dear  life 
by  jumping  frt)m  the  window.  After  a 
Avhiie,  I  liecame  so  far  calm  that  I  could 
look  Death  in  the  face  without  fear,  and  had 
mv  attention  suflicienth'  drawn  off  from  my¬ 
self  as  to  be  conscious  of  what  some  of  those 
in  the  room  near  me  were  saying.  One 
poor  creature  repeated  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
over  and  over  again ;  another  recited  the 
Creed,  whilst  a  third  most  vociferously  and 
earnestly'  reiterated  passages  from  the  Lit¬ 
any.  At  six  o’clock  the  hurricane  ceased, 
and  the  sun  rose,  and  we  hastened  to  es- 
caiKJ  from  our  ]H*rilou8  {msition,  though,  as 
we  descended  the  steps  on  the  outside,  we 
had  to  slide  down  on  our  haunches,  it  being 


even  then  impossible  for  us  to  stand  against 
the  flirce  of  the  blast. 

As  we  reached  the  little  harness-room, 
which  was  underneath  the  Blue  Room,  a 
perfect  cataract  of  rain  fell  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  then  all  was  hushed,  and  we 
began  to  [KJer  about,  but  could  not  realize 
Avhat  we  beheld,  —  coidd  not  believe  that 
the  noble  mansion  of  the  day  before  v/as  a 
heap  of  ruins,  —  could  not  understand  how 
it  was  that  there  were  no  trees  to  Ije  seen  ; 
and  when  I  ventured  into  the  garden  and 
orchard  and  neighlwring  fields,  I  tbund  the 
ground  strewed  Avith  fragments  of  sjiars, 
rafters,  and  beams,  and  studded  with  wixxl- 
en  shingles,  many  of  them  having  been 
hulled  high  into  the  air,  and  dashed  to  the 
ground  with  such  violence  as  to  be  embed¬ 
ded  in  it  so  firmly  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  move  them. 

Poor  Snow  made  her  apj)earance  about 
half  an  hour  after  Ave  esca|ied.  She  was 
not  hurt,  but  very  much  scared  and  beAvil- 
dered.  So  thorough  Avas  the  smash,  that 
the  bedstead  1  had  slept  on  Avas  never  iden¬ 
tified  by  so  much  as  a  si)linter. 

During  the  following  days  we  heard  the 
reports  from  the  different  districts.  Many 
rushed  from  their  beds  as  the  houses  Avere 
falling.  Tavo  sisters  hand  in  hand  were 
struck  doAvn  as  they  fled  :  in  the  morning, 
one  found  that  the  other  was  dead.  Deli¬ 
cate  AA'omen  Avere  picked  up  with  their 
clothes  literally  torn  from  theui  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Avind.  In  Bridgetown,  the 
scenes  presented  by  the  colored  population, 
Avho  ai'e  extremely  demonstrative  under  ex¬ 
citement,  Avere  heart-rending,  as  they  sought 
loved  ones  who  Avere  missing  or  buried  un¬ 
der  the  ruins ;  for  in  those  three  hours  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  human  beings  j)er- 
ished.  Hundreds  of  dwelling-houses  Avere 
bloAvu  doAvn.  Not  one  escaped  Avithout 
damage.  Out  of  thirteen  stone  ehurches, 
eleven  Avere  totally  levelled  with  the  ground. 
I  saAv  some  Avith  Avails  four  feet  thick  lying 
in  unbroken  masses,  cut  down  about  four 
feet  from  the  foundations.  Tlie  vessels  in 
the  harbor  Avere  driven  high  and  dry  on 
shore.  A  piece  of  solid  mahogany  of  alxmt 
four  cubit  feet  Avas  carried  fh)m  the  quay 
over  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  lodged  in  the 
middle  of  the  main  street.  The  chests  of 
linen  that  I  jflaced  against  the  door  were 
carried  the  entire  length  of  the  passage, 
about  tAvelve  feet,  and  one  was  jammed  half- 
Avay  up  the  staircase  leading  to  the  store- 
rimin ;  the  other  Avas  deposited  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  storeroom  floor. 

In  one  spot  you  would  perceive  what  had 
been  an  extensive  tenement  all  in  ruins,  and 
beside  it,  Avithin  a  fcAv  yards,  still  erect  and 
Avithout  injury,  some  insignificant  out-build¬ 
ing  ;  proving  that  in  these  tempests  the  Aviud 
does  not  bloAv  straight  from  one  point,  but 
comes  in  a  rapid  succession  of  whirlwinds, 
or  tornadoes,  as  they  are  termed.  1  had  fur¬ 
ther  confirmation  of  this,  in  observing  that 
trees  Avhieh  Avere  not  utterly  destroyed,  had 
their  limbs  twisted  corkscreAV  fashion,  such 
as  the  tamarind  and  mahogany  trees.  The 
cocoa-nut  trees  that  flourish  in  these  re¬ 
gions,  and  groAv  to  the  height  of  forty  and 
fifty'  feet,  Avere  demolished  by'  thousands ; 
and  the  mountain  cabbage,  a  still  more 
majestic  palm,  reaching  an  altitude  of 
ninety  i'.nd  a  hundred  feet,  Avi'h  a  girth 
tapering  from  the  root  of  three  or  four 
yards,  Avas  snapjHid,  in  many  instances,  a 
dozen  feet  from  the  ground,  as  though  it 
had  been  a  tAvig;  AA'hilst  many  a  stately 
mango  tree  was  prostrated,  to  say  notliing 
of  the  other  smaller  arliorets,  such  as  the 
cashcAv,  the  bread-fruit,  the  plantains,  and 
bananas. 

The  gentleman  whom  I  kncAv  quitted  his 
dAvelling  Avith  his  Avife  and  four  children 
hand  clas|)ed  in  hand ;  but  no  sooner  had 
they'  got  outside  the  door,  than  they  Avere 
all  separated,  and  blown  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  At  daybreak  he  lH.‘gan  his  search, 
and  having  first  found  his  wife,  they  even¬ 
tually  eame  u[)on  all  the  children,  one  after 
the  other,  all  very  cold  and  wet,  but  not 
otherwise  injured.  It  is  right  to  record  that 
parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand 
j)Ounds  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  Had 
the  storm  continued  with  the  same  violence 
for  three  days,  instead  of  three  hours,  there 
Avould  not  have  been  a  soul  left  alive  to  tell 
“  hoAv  the  Avind  bloAvs  in  Barbadoes.” 


Mi{.  Disraeli’s  new  noA'cl  is  attracting 
more  attention  on  the  Continent  than  is 
usually  bestowed  on  English  AA  orks  of  fiction. 
Ponderous  revicAvs  of  the  book  have  ap- 
pi'ared  in  numerous  German  newspapers 
and  magazines;  and  the  leading  Italian 
literary  journal  introduces  it  to  the  notice 
of  its  n  aders  as  the  production  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  “  Lord  Disraeli.” 


FRANCIS  SNYDERS. 

T^RANCIS  .SN^  DERS,  one  of  the  great 
1’  Flemish  .SchfX)l  of  Painters  which  made 
Antwerp  famous,  Avas  Imrn  in  that  city  in  , 
157!),  and  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Vandyck,  Jordaens,  and  Rubens,  lie  re¬ 
ceived  his  art  instruction  from  Hendrik  Van 
Balen,  AA'ith  whom  V.andyek  also  studied, 
and  subsequently  he  iic-ted  as  assistant  to 
Ruliens,  catching  much  of  the  vigorous 
handling  of  that  great  master;  but,  like  a 
later  painter  of  still  life,  avIio,  on  complain¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  understand  some  ac¬ 
counts,  was  sneeringly  told  that  he  never 
was  good  at  figures,  Snyders  was  not  partic¬ 
ularly  successful  in  painting  the  human 
form,  and  some  of  his  pictures  oAve  much  of 
their  value  to  the  figures  which  Rubens  has 
introduced.  As  a  jiainter  of  animals,  hoAv- 
ever,  Snyders  is  entitled  to  rank  high.  In 
still-life  subjects  many  have  eipialled,  and 
some  surpassed  him ;  for  h»-  hatl  not  that 
delicacy  of  touch,  exquisite  finish,  and  care¬ 
ful  coiiqiosition  which  the  old  Dutch  mas¬ 
ters  bestowed  ujxm  tlu-ir  dead  game,  brass 
jKits,  and  crumpled  cabbage  leaves,  but  in 
delineating  the  fierce  struggles  of  animals, 
such  as  in  the  Lion  Hunt,  Avhich  we  engraA-e 
on  page  4'28,  and  his  ecpially  vigorous  Boar 
Hunt,  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  his  handling 
and  the  vigor  of  his  coiiqxisition  are  seen  to 
great  advantage.  It  was  a  pieture  of  this 
character,  a  Stag  Hunt,  that  procured  him 
royal  recognition,  Philip  HI.  giving  him 
many  commissions  for  hunting  and  battle 
pieces,  and  Archduke  Alliert,  (ioAcrnor  of 
the  Loav  Countries,  following  the  example, 
and  ultimately  making  him  his  (lainter  in 
ordinary'.  Snvders  died  in  AntAverp  in 
1657. 

The  Lion  Hunt,  Avhich  belongs  to  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  is  a  fine  sjx'eimen 
of  the  master.  We  see  tAvo  lions  attacked 
by  dogs ;  one  has  a  dog  in  his  juAvs,  three 
others  having  seized  him  by  the  back  and 
sides ;  another  dog  in  the  foreground  stands 
at, a  resjK'ctful  distance  and  barks,  aa-IuIc  yet 
another  has  been  overthroAvn,  and  yells  in 
agony.  Tliis  forms  the  princijial  group,  and 
the  animation  of  the  struggle  is  admirably 
given,  —  the  would-be  daring  of  the  dog  in 
front,  the  earnestness  of  those  which  have 
fastened  on  the  great  brute,  and  the  yelping 
agony  of  the  wounded,  are  capitally  indicat¬ 
ed.  On  the  right  is  a  subordinate  group, 
marked  by  the  same  charactei-istics. 

Snyders  has  had  many  imitators  in  this 
particular  line  of  art,  .Simon  de  Vos,  Peter 
Boel,  and  Francis  Peter  Verheyden  among 
others,  of  Avhom  De  Vos  was  the  most  suc- 
cessfiil.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  speaking  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Netherlands  says  some¬ 
what  slightingly' :  “  We  have  here  ])ietures 
of  game,  of  bear,  boar,  and  stag  hunts,  by 
Snyders,  De  Vos,  Fyt  and  Weenix.  The 
best  in  this  style  arc  by  M'eenix  ” ;  but 
“this  style ”  refers  to  still-life  subjects, Ixith 
Weeni.x  and  F'yt  being  very  skilful  in  their 
treatment  of  dead  game,  fruit,  &e.,  Avhile 
Snyders,  although,  he  sometimes  painted 
such  subjects  himself,  delighted  more  in  ac¬ 
tion,  and  is  at  his  best  in  his  hunting  jdeces. 


GARDEN  WORK,  —  BEDDING-OUT. 

VNY  one  Avho  Avishes  to  get  his  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  enjoyment  out  of  his  garden  should 
do  the  gardening  more  or  less  himself;  he  can 
haA'c  tbe  assistance  of  a  professional  to  guide 
him  in  the  technicalities  of  the  Avork,  but  the 
looking  at  well-ordered  flower-’ixMls  is  not  the 
greatest  enjoyment ;  that  lies  in  digging  and 
delving,  in  arianging  the  flowers  Avhich  have 
grown  from  the  seeds  Are  have  soavii  and  the 
slips  Ave  have  cut ;  and  thiise  who  would  have 
their  floAver-beds  in  early  jH^rfection  should 
hav'e  those  slips  planted  early',  olherAvise, 
when  bedding-out  time  comes,  all  the  groAV- 
ing  has  to  lx>  done,  and  the  beds  sprout  little 
twigs,  instead  of  being  eovi'red  Avith  a  fair 
show  of  green  leaves.  This  bedding-out  of 
jilants  is  an  important  matter,  as  the  future 
appearance  of  the  garden  depends  upon  it, 
and  it  requires  the  exercise  of  some  taste. 
ITiere  are  colors  to  be  massed  or  distributed, 
there  are  blossoming  seasons  to  be  considered, 
and  sizes  to  be  graduated.  A  fine  combina¬ 
tion  may  be  made,  in  the  mind’s  eye,  of  red, 
white,  and  blue,  but  the  n-d  may  obstinately 
refuse  to  appear  until  the  blue  has  Avithered, 
and  the  cherished  design  will  be  as  an  illu¬ 
mination  h<alf  extinguished  by  the  Avind. 
Whether  to  plant  in  ribands,  or  serpentines, 
in  solid  masses  or  that  sinqile  confusion 
which,  jH-rhaps,  requires  more  art  than  any 
other  method,  is  a  question  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  taste  must  decide.  Or  Ave  ought, 
jx'rhaps,  to  say  that  fashion  has  much  to  do 
with  the  matter ;  it  orders  us  at  one  time  to 
clip  and  distort  our  trees,  to  cut  straight 


paths  or  serjientine,  to  have  Itorders  of  box 
or  turf,  to  go  mad  over  azaleas,  or  to  con¬ 
centrate  our  minils  on  tulip  bulbs.  'Flie 
gardeners  of  the  sketch  on  jiage  417  have 
no  doubt  many  dainty  fancies,  and,  whilst 
vielding  a  certain  homage  to  fashion,  Avill 
have  their  oAvn  devices ;  and  that,  t<x),  in 
spite  of  the  old  gardener,  who,  as  a  profes¬ 
sional.  of  courrc  AA'orhs  by'  rule,  and  thinks 
that  an  obloag  jiatch  of  ground,  Avith  a  grass 
plat  stUTounded  Ity  a  gravel  Avalk,  and  a 
strip  of  Ix'diiing  dcA'otedh'  attached  to  the 
brick-Avall,  the  one  and  only  jiattern  for  a 
stn.'ible  garden. 


P BETTY  WOMEN. 

SPEAKINf;  of  jiretty  v/omen.  the  Satur¬ 
day  llevicAA'  asks:  “Afttr  all.  is  the 
world  so  very  absurd  in  its  love  of  jirettv 
women  V  Is  AA'oman  so  very  ridiculous  in 
her  chase  after  lx?autv  ?  A  pretty  Avoman  is 
doing  woman’s  work  in  the  Avorld.  not  mak¬ 
ing  speeches  nor  making  puddings,  but 
making  lift-  sunnier  and  more  Ix'autiful. 
Man  has  tbrsAvoin  beauty  altogether.  It  is 
hoiieless  to  recall  the  Penclean  idea  of  iiian- 
hixsl,  to  insist  on  the  deAelojjmcnt  of  jx‘r- 
Sfjiial  lieauty  .as  not  less  manly  than  that  of 
per>onal  virtue,  to  demand  the  grace  of  Can¬ 
ning  from  our  statesmen  or  the  dignity  of 
Rotx*rtson  from  our  divines.  'I'he  Avorld  t>f 
action  is  a  Avorld  of  ugliness,  and  the  good- 
l<x)king  felloAv  Avho  starts  li»r  the  prizes  soon 
discovers  Avhat  Madame  de  (iirardin  calls  />- 
iiKilhfur  il'tiri-  litiiu.  He  is  guessed  to  lx* 
frivolous,  he  is  a.-sumed  to  be  jxietic,  there 
are  Avhispers  that  his  morals  are  no  lx»tter 
than  they  should  be.  In  a  societA'  roolute 
to  lx*  ugly  there  is  no  jxist  fiir  an  Adonis 
but  that  of  a  model  or  a  Guardsman.  But 
AA'oman  does  tor  mankind  Avhat  man  hfiS 
ceased  to  do.  She  elings  to  the  Periclean 
ideal.  Her  aim  from  very  childhood  is  to 
be  beautiful.  Even  as  a  schixil-girl  she 
notes  the  jH-ogress  of  her  charms,  the  deepen¬ 
ing  color  of  her  hair,  the  growing  symmetry 
of  her  arm,  the  rijxning  contour  of  her 
cheek.  We  Avateh  w'ith  a  silent  interost  the 
mysterious  reveries  lif  the  maiden ;  she  is 
dreaming  of  a  coming  beauty,  ami  panting 
for  the  glories  <if  eighteen.  Insensibly  ^he 
becomes  an  artist,  her  room  a  studio*,  her 
glass  an  acadi-my'.  The  hours  Avork  with 
her,  but  she  Avorks  Avith  the  hours. 

“  What  silent  nitisings  before  her  mirror, 
AA'hat  dreams,  what  discoveries,  what  dlsaj>- 
jiointments,  AA'hat  careful  gleaning  of  expe¬ 
rience,  AA'hat  sudden  flasiies  of  invention  ! 
The  joy  of  her  toilet  is  the  joy  of  Ratt'aelle 
over  his  canvas,  of  Michael  Angelo  Wfore 
his  marble,  .'■'he  is  creating  beauty  in  the 
silence  and  the  loneliness  of  lier  chamber ; 
she  groAvs  like  any  great  art-creation,  the 
result  of  patience,  of  hojx*,  of  a  thousand 
delicate  touchings  and  retouchings.  But 
even  to  the  (iioconda  the  moment  of  j):r- 
fectness,  of  completion,  comes  at  last ;  the 
master  takes  his  AA'ork  from  the  easel  and 
gives  it  to  the  ages.  M'oman  is  never  |X‘r- 
fect,  never  comjjletc.  A  restless  night 
undoes  the  beauty'  t.f  the  day ;  sunshine 
blurs  the  eA  anescent  coloring  of  her  cheek  ; 
frost  nips  the  tender  outlines  of  her  face 
into  sudden  harshness.  Her  jicnei!  has  ever 
to  be  at  Avoik  even  AA'hile  the  hours  work 
for  her,  and  the  hours  Avork  against  her  at 
last.  (.'are  ])loughs  its  lines  across  her 
brow:  motherluxMi  destroys  the  elastic  light¬ 
ness  of  her  form :  the  bloom  of  her  check, 
the  fpiick  flash  of  her  eye,  fade  and  vanish 
as  the  years  go  by.  But  AA'oman  is  still  true 
to  her  ideal.  She  won’t  knoAv  Avhen  she  is 
beaten,  and  she  man.ages  to  steal  fre.«h  vic¬ 
tories  even  in  her  di'll-at.  She  invents  neAv 
conceptions  of  Avomanly  grace ;  she  rallies 
at  thirty,  and  fronts  us  with  the  beauty  of 
AA'omanhoiHl ;  she  makes  a  last  stand  at  sixty 
Avith  the  beauty  of  age.  It  is  the  same 
great  artist  aa'Iio  exhiiiits  year  after  year, 
but  whose  style  ranges  from  the  girlish 
innocence  of  a  Fra  Angelico  to  the  severe 
matronage  of  a  Zurbarnn.  .She  falls,  like 
Ciesar,  Avrapping  her  mantle  round  her, — 

‘  buried  in  AviK'lien !  ’t  aa'ouUI  a  saint  pn)- 
A'oke  !  ’  Death  listens  pitifully  to  the  long¬ 
ings  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  Avrinkled  five 
smiles  back  its  last  cold  smile  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  jAfcttiness  of  eighteen. 


Du.  M(  Cosii,  of  Princeton,  is  taring 
rather  badly'  at  the  hands  of  the  ncAvspaiH-r 
fraternity.  One  calls  him  Dr.  McBo^h,  an- 
oth»*r  President  McKosh,  a  third  MetJo-h, 
and  doubtless  other  alphalx*tie  slungshots 
aAA'ait  him.  But  the  canny  Dix-tor  may  ava*11 
be  indifl'en'iit  to  them  all ;  tiir  in  his  philo- 
sojfliical  Avorks  he  has  hurled  at  the  head  of 
mankind  more  hard  Avords  tluin  there  an* 
left  for  us  to  jiay  liim  with. 


FIGHTING  LIONS.  Fkom  a  Picture  by  F.  Snyders.  (See  Page  427.) 
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THE  THIEVES’  QUARTER  IN  ENG-  ^ 
LAND.  I 

SPHERE  is  a  tliief’- criminal  quarter  in  | 
J.  every  lar<ie  Enjjlisli  town.  It  is  a  Kv  | 
eality  avoided  by  most  honest  people  who  ' 
arc  aware  of  its  existence,  and  into  which  ! 
few  will  enter  except  through  isnorance,  | 
necessity,  or  criminal  intention.  The  crimi-  I 
nal  quarter  is  for  many  reasons  a  place  U)  I 
l)e  shunned,  and  the  avoidance  of  it  hy  the  | 
general  public  is  very  fTratifyin^  to  the  i 
thieves  themselves.  The\’  like  to  live  com-  j 
fortably  to'jether,  knowing  each  other  well,  | 
aud  remaining  unknown  to  the  general  j>ul>-  j 
lie,  from  whose'  cognizance  it  is  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  criminals  to  conceal  themse'lves. 
They  like  to  have  a  little  world  where,  un¬ 
known  to  all  hut  a  few  of  the  {Kilice,  they 
can  remain  unmolested  and  enjoy  themselves 
without  interruption.  Tliis  is  what  thieves, 
burglars,  and  garotters  like,  and  this  is  ex-  | 
actly  what  the  nation  kindly  allows  them. 
Partly  from  a  mistaken  philanthropy,  ])artly 
from  the  sts-ealled  convenience  of  the  {rolict', 
pimtly  from  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  that  it  is  best  for  the  criminals  | 
to  live  in  one  neighborbtxKl.  partly  Irecause 
bousi's  occupied  by  criminals  bring  very 
high  rent  to  their  owners,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  attention  of  ( lovernment  has 
never  been  fully  directed  to  the  <iuestion, 
these  criminal  ((uaiters  are  allowed  to  exist 
undisturl)ed.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  or  motive  for  tolerating  them,  they 
arc  the  very  Injst  things  that  could  be  in- 
rented  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  oi  ; 
the  thieves,  and  so  long  as  the  nation  allows  ! 
tln'se  quarters  to  exi>t,  so  long  will  the  thief  I 
depiirtment  of  crime  tlourish  in  spite  of 
everything  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

For  the  sake  of  the  uninitiated,  a  word  or 
two  may  here*  be  said  altout  the  nature  of 
the  criminal  quarter.  It  is  the  residence  of 
))rt)fessional  thieves,  their  friends,  and  their 
allies.  In  the  inte'rior  of  tbievedom  the-y 
have  public-houses,  l>cer-house8,  shops,  and 
lodging-houses  almost  entirely  to  themselves. 
Old  thieves  released  from  prison  visit  these 
quarters  again  and  settle  in  them,  if  the  shift¬ 
ing  life  of  a  thief  can  be  said  to  admit  of  any 
settlement.  When  a  party  of  thieves  find 
it  inconveident  to  remain  in  one  town  any 
longer,  and  wish  to  go  to  another,  they  know’ 
where  to  go,  and  in  the  climinal  <iuarter 
which  may  1h‘  new  to  them  they  at  once  find 
everything  they  want  tor  the  success  and 
conci  ahnent  of  their  criminal  course,  ilany 
a  brfKKl  of  thit'vi'S  is  hatched  and  Hedged  in 
this  modern  Alsatia,  and  they  spread  over 
the  whole  country  to  hatch  other  brooils  in 
their  turn.  None  but  habitual  criminals  or 
their  connections  are  allowed  to  fre<iuent  the 
public-houses  anti  beer-houses  of  the  criminal 
tpiarter,  and  should  a  stranger  ignorantly  en¬ 
ter  one  of  them  he  must  drink  his  glass  and 
go,  or  he  will  1k'  insulted  or  plundered.  It 
is  ea.sy  to  see  the  great  utility  of  the  crimina’ 
quarter  to  thieves.  Here  they  are  sheltereil 
tnmi  the  knowledge  of  the  general  public, 
lit  •re  they  find  home  anti  friends,  and  here 
they  can  talk  over  all  their  criminal  phans 
in  the  freest  manner,  with  no  danger  of  bc*- 
ing  overheard  or  interfered  with.  Here  they 
have  their  balls  and  entertainments;  in  short,  j 
a  little  world  of  jtleasure  all  to  themselves.  I 

Then-  is  scarcely  a  single  comfort  or  fa-  i 
cility  which  the  modern  Alsatia  docs  not  j 
furnish  to  its  inhabitants.  The  {K)lice  ilo  i 
not  interfere  unless  they  see  something  j 
WTong,  and  not  always  even  then.  To  the  I 
police,  the  criminal  (piarter  is  like  a  rabbit-  ! 
warren.  There  they  stand  anil  see  the  criin-  j 
inal  rabbits  go  in  and  out.  Some  of  the  rah-  ; 
bits  they  know  by  their  fur  and  face,  and 
others  of  them  they  know  nothing  alxiut  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  buri-ow  in  the  warren.  Some¬ 
times  the  jKjlice  will  jmt  their  ferrets  into 
the  warren,  and  then  there  is  some  bolting, 
while  a  few  are  netted,  and  others  of  them 
cannot  be  unearthed.  But  it  is  a  chance  if 
they  have  netted  the  right  rabbit,  and  all 
the  other  rabbits  go  on  as  bi'fbre.  Better 
would  it  Ik'  for  the  jiolice  to  make  a  regular  j 
raid,  stop  .all  the  burrows,  and  scatter  all  the  i 
rabbits:  and  tbeii,  having  no  shelter,  they  ' 
cannot  breed,  and  being  scattered,  thev  will 
be  hunted  down  and  destroyed.  Tlien'  is 
no  need  to  jiull  down  the  crimin<al  hou-es, 
except  it  lie  fiir  sanitary  reasons  ;  but  there 
is  need  to  change  the  rriiiiintil  character  of 
the  houses  by  stopping  the  criminals  from 
harlxiring  in  them. 

From  the  thieves’  jioint  of  view,  what  can  | 
be  happier  or  more  convenient  than  the 
criminal  quarters  V  Not  only  arc  they  com¬ 
plete  e-ocli  in  themselves,  but  they  are  com¬ 
plete  in  their  connection  with  each  other 
throughout  the  country.  Each  is  joined  to 
e.ach  like  so  many  fortresses,  having  under¬ 
ground  jiassages  from  one  to  the  other, 
’fhesc  secret  and  terrible  ligaments  of  crime 


must  be  cut  asunder  before  the  criminal 
quarters  can  .lie  isolated  and  destroyed. 
U'hen  one  town  has  become  unsafe  for  a 
thief,  he  can  flee  to  another,  and  by  means 
of  this  thorough  cirganization  the  thieves 
have  hiding-places  in  every  large  town  in 
England.  It  may  startle  the  general  public 
to  be  told  that  there  arc  nearly  100,000 
jicople  in  this  country,  and  about  10,000 
houses,  all  joined  together  in  one  conspir¬ 
acy,  either  to  rob  and  plunder,  or  to  assist 
and  conceal  those  who  do.  But  startling  as 
it  is,  it  is  true,  and  few  know  the  truth  of  it 
lietter  than  the  detective  jiolice.  Tliey  have 
discoveix'd  the  organization,  but  they  are 
batHed  by  it,  and  totallv  unable,  with  their 
presv'iit  jHiwers,  to  break  up  tliis  costly  and  i 
appalling  conspiracy. 

Tlic  vast  fraternity  of  criminals  assist  each 
other  to  steal  and  to  esea|)e  in  an  astonishing 
manner.  The  iiarticulars  and  actors  of 
many  of  the  principal  robberies  are  gener¬ 
ally  well  known  in  some  section  of  thieve- 
dom,  and  the  si'cret  is  often  well  kept. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  the  country  will  j 
allow  these  criminal  ([uarters  to  exist  ?  Yet  I 
they  have  existed  time  out  of  mind,  and  by  i 
the  tiaditions  of  a  long  and  checkered  ex-  I 
jK'rience  the  organization  has  been  brought 
to  iK'rfection.  A  niore  conqilete  and  subtle  j 
organization  never  existed  in  any  land  than  j 
the  subtle  conspiracy  of  English  thievedom 
against  the  jiroperty  and  safety  of  the  public.  I 


Tnixus  .are  decidedly  looking  black  in  ; 
Paris  for  the  disciples  of  Brillat-.‘savarin.  j 
Tlie  general  failure  of  the  oyster  fisheries  on  i 
the  west  coast  of  France,  and  particularly  ' 
at  Arcachon,  caused  b\'  the  intense  heat  of  , 
last  summer,  sent  these  jileasant  bivalves  up 
to  fancy  prices ;  and  now  a  new  disaster 
seems  to  be  impending,  —  the  supply  of 
crawfish  is  nearly  exhausted.  No  less  than 
five  millions  and  a  half  of  those  delicious 
Crustacea,  which  play  so  important  a  part  j 
in  the  famous  “  bisque  aux  ecrevisses  ”  and  I 
“  vol-au-vent  a  la  financiere,”  are  yearly  j 
consumed  in  Paris ;  and  for  many  vears  | 
France  has  forwarded  to  the  cajiitaronly  an  i 
infinitesimal  pirtion  of  the  total  quantity 
required.  In  18,j3  the  first  importations 
were  made  from  Germany,  and  since  that 
jicriod  the  Rhine  provinces,  Hanover,  AVur- 
femlierg,  and  Holland  have  been  successive¬ 
ly  ransacki'd  and  exhausted.  Tlie  greater 
number  arc  now  derived  from  Silesia  and 
Posen,  but  the  crawfish  lieiug  bv  no  means  | 
prolific,  and  not  attaining  a  marketable  size  ! 
under  five  years,  the  supply  by  no  means  ' 
keeps  p.ace  with  the  demand,  and  its  utter  , 
and  speedy  failure  is  considered  highly  ' 
jirobable. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

OX  I’HOTOORAl’JIV  TO  l’HG:;iJr.S. 
I’lKiaius  Ai'oi.lo,  King  of  Light  benignant. 

In  glory  seated  mid  the  solar  blaze, 
laird  of  the  Fine  Arts,  dost  tliou  not,  indignant. 
Behold  how  mortal  men  profane  thy  rev’s? 

O  I’ha'bus.  ’t  is  enough  to  drive  thee  furious 
That  we  sun-pictures  make  of  scoundrel  thieves, 
Whilst  thine  half-brother,  elwjuent  Mercurius, 
Nephew  of  Atlas,  their  Protector,  grieves. 

Thais,  and  Lais,  and  Phryne,  and  such  creatures, 
Bright  Hyperion,  thou  must  needs  portray. 

On  view,  for  sale,  lo  their  audacious  features 

Beside  the  holiest  Icons,  god  of  day !  i 

\'ile  notorieties,  snubs,  scenes  of  folly,  I 

Displayed  to  gaping  multitudes  we  see, 

Dead  brigands;  objects  yet  more  melancholy,  ! 
Live  blackguards  in  shop  windows  drawn  by 
thee ! 

Ax  extraordinary  mrtlnpr«jx>!i  announcement  is  in 
a  shop  window  in  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette,  where 
the  executions  take  place;  it  is,  “  Heads  restored.” 
It  is  in  a  doll  thop  window. 

Thk  man  in  possession  is  always  the  man  to  re¬ 
spect.  A  Paris  ih'iiuU:  rp|ilied  to  another  who  was 
extolling  M.  Ullivier,  ‘‘lie  is  marvellous  in  duty, 
and  onlv  one  man  that  1  know  is  his  superior.” 

“  Which  one?”  ”  The  one  that  will  succeed  M. 
Ollivier,”  was  the  neat  reply. 

h’Ei  KXTi.v  a  thief,  of  the  Mawworm  type,  said 
to  an  Fngli>h  judge  quite  confidingly,  ‘‘  My  lord,  I 
really  as>uic  you  I  coniinilted  the  theft  in  a  weak 
moment;  quite,  indeed,  against  my  own  will,  my 
lord,  ipiite.”  •*  O,  very  well,”  said  his  lordship; 
•‘it  is  only  right  that  you  should  have  no  cause 
for  c.inipliiiiit.  fhconencc  will  be  met  in  a  pro|)er 
spirit.  .As  you  committed  the  act  against  your 
own  will  vou  will  be  punished  against  vonr  own 

Will.”  ■ 

COLI  MBUS  IN  THE  CALENDAR. 

The  North  German  Correspondent  announces 
that  ‘‘the  beatification  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
of  which  there  was  some  talk  a  few  years  ago, 
seems  now  about  to  be  carried  through  in  good 
earnest.”  We  are  advised  by  an  ancient  sage  to 
call  no  man  happy  before  his  death.  Columbus 
has  been  dead  364  years.  Should  his  beatification 
be  pronounced  now,  it  will  exemplify  a  customary 
pontifical  extension  of  the  old  philosopher’s  rule 


to  an  extreme.  Centuries  generally  elapse  after 
the  death  of  a  Saint  before  he  is  enrolled  amongst 
the  beatified  at  Rome.  ‘‘  Call  no  man  happy  until 
long  after  his  death  ”  appears  to  be  the  papal 
maxim  as  touching  beatification. 

To  the  foregoing  announcement  is  added  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  little  difficulty  will  probably  occur  in 
proving  the  one  or  two  miracles  which  are  rf« 
rigueur  in  ail  cases  of  the  kind  in  question.  One 
alone,  we  should  think,  will  suffice  in  the  case  of 
Columbus;  and  the  discovery  of  America  had  the 
great  advantage  of  being  a  fact. 

‘‘WHERE  THERE’S  A  WILL  THERE’S  A 
WAY!” 

Cook.  ‘‘Please,  ’m,  I  wishes  to'  give  warn¬ 
ing—” 

Mistreu  (surprised).  ‘‘  Why,  what ’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?  ” 

0>ok.  “  The  fact  is,  mum,  I ’m  going  to  get 
married !  ” 

Mislreft.  “  Why,  Cook,  I  did  not  know  you 
were  engaged !  ” 

Cook.  ‘‘  Which  I  ham  not  azactly  engaged  as 
V’et,  mum;  but  I  feels  myself  to  be  of  that  ’appy 
(lisposition  as  I  could  love  hany  man,  mum !  ” 

ECONOMY  FOR  LADIES. 

Notions  of  economy  are  sadly  out  of  fashion 
with  those  who  write  about  the  fashions ;  but  here 
is  a  delightful  exception  to  the  rule:  — 

‘‘  So  little  marked  and  various  is  the  prevailing  modr, 
that  ladies  who  have  kept  their  dresses  of  last  summer 
may,  without  attracting  notice,  wear  them  again  this.” 

Happy  the  man  who,  free  from  care,  fiudeth  his 
wife  content  to  wear  the  dresses  she  Inst  season 
bought,  and  this  year  troubleth  him  fur  naught! 
May  she  be  merry  in  her  old  clothes,  for  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  new  I  What  a  darling  duck  a  wife 
must  be,  who  can  live  for  some  six  months  or  so 
without  dipping  her  bill  for  drapery  into  her  poor 
husband’s  ;^ket!  Such  little  ducks  will,  when 
they  moult  their  fine  feathers  of  the  summer,  put 
them  carefully  away  to  be  ready  for  next  year.  If 
they  tie  not  little  geese,  they  will  uever  fear  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  attracting  foolish  nfitice  by  the  fact  that  their 
plumage  is  a  little  out  of  fashion,  for  this  to  any 
man  of  sense  who  happens  toob.serve  it  will  simply 
be  a  proof  of  the  admirable  prudence  wherewith  it 
has  been  kept. 

BEWARE  OF  THE  TRAINS! 

No  one  more  than  Mr.  Punch  admires  the  pretty 
short  costumes  which  now  adorn  our  parks,  and 
promenades  and  croquet  parties ;  and  no  one  more 
than  Mr.  Punch  detests  the  odious  long  dres.ses, 
which  trip  him  up  whene’er  he  takes  Tiis  walks 
abroad,  in  London  here  at  home.  There  is  a  right 
place  for  everything,  and  a  long  dress  in  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  is  becoming,  and  in  place.  But  a  long 
dress  out  of  doors,  and  draggling  in  the  dust,  is 
becoming  only  in  the  fact  of  its  becoming  such  a 
nuisance  that  the  comfort  of  mankind  demands  its 
abolition.  Mr.  Punch  has  an  idea  that  ladies  rather 
like  their  dresses  to  be  trampled  on,  as  it  atfords 
them  an  excuse  for  turning  sharply  round  and 
attracting  an  attention  which  they  otherwise  might 
miss.  At  any  rate,  he  never  scruples  to  tread  upon 
a  train  when  it  is  trailed 'across  his  path,  and  he 
never  condescends  to  offer  an  apology  for  the  dam¬ 
age  he  inflicts.  Other  men,  however,  have  not  his 
self-command,  and  nervously  apologize  for  what  is 
not  their  fault. 

Certainly  it  is  not  pleasant  to  stumble  over  a 
long  skirt,  and  then  be  scowled  at  just  as  though 
you  deserved  to  be  well  horsewhipped.  But  Indies 
strut  alongdefiant,  like  an  Irishman  at  Donnybrook, 
and  .seem  to  challenge  men  to  tread  upon  the  tail 
of  their  long  dress.  So  Jlr.  Punch  feels  neither 
pity  nor  compunction  when  he  does  so,  and  indeed 
his  sole  rejoices  when  it  tears  a  fine  new  train.  Slim¬ 
mer  men,  however,  are  both  mentally  and  bodily 
upset  by  such  an  accident,  and  results  not  wholly 
laughable  have  more  than  once  occurred.  The 
ptiblic  clearly  ought  to  be  protected  from  such 
casualties,  or  it  will  soon  bo  hardly  safe  to  walk 
along  the  streets.  Suicide  through  wearing  crin¬ 
oline  has  been  frequently  committed ;  and  women 
may  do  manslaugliter  by  wearing  a  long  skirt.  If 
ladies  wear  long  dres.ses  in  order  to  look  killing,  by 
tripping  up  a  passer-by  thev  actually  may  be  so. 
Really,  while  this  foolish  fashion  lingers  in  our 
street's,  a  notice  should  be  placarded  at  every  ' 
crowded  crossing,  bidding  all  who  pass  there  to  | 
‘‘Beware  of  the  Trains!”  i 


Buuxett’s  Kai.u.stox  kok  the  Toilet.  — 

JThe  Proprietors  are  ptrmiUtd  to  cojtg  the  fullotcing 
ttter,  written  by  a  My  /torn  IVenrm.]  —  ‘‘As  old 
travellers  we  bear  the  annoyances  and  privations 
incident  to  journeying,  with  composure;  but  1 
have  suffered,  —  more  ftom  the  exhaustion  of  my 
supply  of  Knlliston  than  from  any  other  cause. 
If  any  good  friend  should  be  coming  out  here,  do, 
pray,  send  me  enough  to  last  until  I  get  home 
again.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  relief  and 
comfort  it  brings  when  one  is  suffering  from  ex¬ 
posure.  I  have  tried  other  ‘appliances.’  but  have 
found  nothing  tl  at  will  compare  with  it  for  efficacy 
or  agreeableness.” 

Prefiared  by  .loseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston. 
For  sale  by  druggists  gencnilly.  —  Com. 

AViiy  he  DisKifiUHEH  —  with  ulcers,  erysipe¬ 
las,  soroj,  pimples  or  boils,  when  the  vitiated  blood 
that  produces  them  can  be  cleansed  and  vitalized 
by  taking  Stnffonl's  Iron  and  Sul/diur  Powilerst 
'1  he  metallic  element  of  this  invaluable  combination 
increases  the  vital  force  of  the  system,  and  the  sul¬ 
phur  resolves  the  venom  in  the  circulation  into  a 
fluid  which  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  insensible 
perspiration.  In  all  cases  of  cutaneous  and  ulcer¬ 
ous  diseases,  the  pores  are  in  a  torpid  condition. 
'I  he  iron  stimulates  these  vessels  and  they  rapidly 
discharge  the  containiiuitiiig  humors  which  the 
action  of  the  sulphur  has  expelled  from  the  blood. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  rapid  cures  eflected 
by  these  Powders. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  1  Package,  12  Powders, 
$1.  3  Packages,  $2  60.  Mailed  Free.  Money 

sent  at  our  risk. 

HALL  *  RUCKEL,  218  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


AN  AUTHENTIC  PORTRAIT 


OF 

CHAELES  DICKENS. 


Messrs.  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO. 

I’LHUSn  A  LITIIOOKAI’HIC  POKTKAIT  OF 

MR.  DICKENS. 


DRAWN  ON  STONB  BY  8.  BVTINGi’:,  JK  , 

Whose  iUuftrations  of  Dickbss^s  Novels  have  been  so 
uuivenally  {>opular.  It  is  handsomely  printed,  with  a 
tinted  ground,  on  heavy  white  lMii>er,  size  19x24  inches, 
suitable  for  framing.  .  Its  lifelike  character,  and  the  low 
price  at  which  it  is  soUl,  combine  to  render  it 

The  iiioMt  (U^Mlrable  PortruH  of  Mr* 
everofTt'rrd  to  Ainerleaii 

It  has  been  approved  in  the  highest  terms,  both  as  a 
likeness  and  as  an  artistic  drawing. 

PRICE,  60  CENTS. 


For  sale  by  all  Dealers.  Sent,  iKmt-puid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIl'JLnS,  t>st;0<>l>,  &  €0.,  Ilonton. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  713  Dnvidway.  New  York, 
8p«cial  Agents  for  F.,  O  ,  k  Co. *8  Publications. 

READE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Put  Yourseir  in  His  Placo. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
JIOU S  1C  II  0  L  1)  E  D  I  TI  t)  X . 

'  1  vol  iGino.  Price  !?  1.00. 


This  latest  work  of  the  most  ]>opular  of  living  Novelists, 
is  pn‘flent(.Nl  to  the  public  in  uniform  style  n  ith  the  Jlvusr 
hold  F.ditioH  of  Kkadk^.h  Novki.s,  —  the  only  cimipact, 
tasteful,  and  uniffinn  Ubrary  e<titiou  ever  issued  in  this 
country,  and  the  only  one  now  published  with  the  author's 
sanction. 

for  FIELDS,  OS(;OOI>,  &  CO.’S 
IfoitMdiohl  EUllloti* 

The  popular  IIoiskiiold  Khitios  of  Mr.  Ukadb's  Nov* 
els  is  comprised  iu  nine  Volumes  as  follows  : 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

Foul  Play. 

Hard  Cash. 

White  Lies. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Peg  Woffington,  Christie  Johnstone, 
and  other  Stories. 

Price  in  Cloth, .?  1.00  n  vol.  Half  Calf,  » 


%♦  For  aaJf.  hy  all  Booksellers.  Sentf  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Poblioheri., 

FIELDS,  OS(;OOD,  &  CO.,  DokIoii. 

K.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  713  Droadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  &  Co.'s  Publications. 

NlW  BOOKS 


I.  The  Iliad  of  Homer. 

Translated  into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  Wii.UAM.CcL- 
IRS  Brtant.  Vol.  2,  completing  the  Work.  I’nifonn 
with  Loxofellow's  P.vntz.  Tinted  paper,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  top,  9  5  00.  The  two  volumes  in  Half  Calf, 
9  20.00. 

The  first  volume  of  )Ir.  Bryant's  translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad  has  been  received  witli  very  remarkable  favor.  The 
general  verdict  of  competent  critics  la  expressed  in  the 
Independent,  which  says  :  “  America  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  produceil  the  standard  Engliali  translation  of  Ho¬ 
mer.  William  Cullen  Bryant’s  ia  a  version  alike  fur  the 
academy  and  for  the  iwople.  Any  one  who,  knowing  no 
wont  of  Greek,  has  made  himself  master  of  this  transla¬ 
tion,  is  qualified  to  ju<Ige  of  Homer,  not  merely  as  a  story¬ 
teller,  but  as  a  pts-t ;  and  has  filled  his  mind  with  the 
spirit,  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  almost  even  the  melody, 
of  the  greatest  epic  poem  of  all  time.” 

II.  The  English  Note>Books 

or  Natiiaxirl  Hawthorkr.  2  Tols.  Ifimo.  Uniform 
with  llAWTnoRXE'a  Wuaxs.  .94.00. 

The  contents  of  theae  vuluinca  arc  entirely  new,  no  por¬ 
tion  of  them  having  ever  been  printeil  before.  They  relate 
Hawthorne’s  experiences,  observations,  and  fancies  in 
Kngland  and  Scotland  ;  they  contain  a  v.ry  full  and  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  bis  life  as  American  Consul  at  Liver- 
p>M>l ;  tliey  give  his  impressions  of  iicrsuna  prominent  in 
politics  and  literature,  whom  he  met  In  London  ;  and 
describe  with  ailmirable  clearness  and  precision  the  Eng¬ 
lish  University  towns.  Every  page  bears  the  impress  of 
Hawthorne’s  i>eculiar  modes  of  thought  and  unsurpassed 
charm  of  style. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  poM-paid,  on  r.- 
oeipt  of  price,  by  the  Publiahera, 

FUSIiDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Boaton. 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READINI 


July  2,  1H70.J 


MYSTERY  OF  MR.  E.  DROOD,  j 

ISy  OllPHKUS  C.  KKKK, 

The  4th  part  will  appear  in  PUNCH  INKLLO, 

N'o»  14. 

OUT  TO  DAY. 


.single  Coiilvs  T«'U  CentH. 

For  Kal«>  by  till  Newsmen. 

§lietliel(l  {Scientific  IScliool 
ot*  I'aie  Colleg;c. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  DEPART.MENT  OF  YALE  COL- 
LEUE  olTera  advanced  Systematic  Eilucatiun  in  M.ATIIE- 
MAriCAL,  PHYSICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  with 
FRENCH  and  GERMAN. 

Circulars  sent  on  application  to  Prof.  D.  C.  Oilhix, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


AOVEL^ii. 

In  uniform  sli/le.  limn,  doth.  Si  per  vol¬ 
ume.  /.  Hammer  arul  A nril.  II.  The  Ilo- 
he,- isle  ins.  I II .  Throwjh  Siijhl  to  Liijht.  IV. 
Prol'lematic  Characters. 


TRAVELS,  j 

! 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  Professor 
Raphael  Ptimpelly's  Narralii'e  of  his 
Tour  Across  America  and  Asia. 


I.F.YPOI.ItT  HOLT,  2.>  limul  St.,  A'.  Y. 

Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions,  and  Blotched  HisBiturations  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  contains  no 
I.KID  POiso.>i.  Prepared  only  by  Hr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

mn  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 
AND  TAN. 

USE  “PERRY’S  MOril  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION.” 

Tlie  only  reliable  and  llarmlc.Hs  Remedy  known  to 
Science  for  removinf;  Brown  Discolorations  from  the  Face. 
Prepared  only  by  Da.  B.  C.  PKKKV,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Bold  by  Druggists  cvery*vhere. 


If  iiny  Person  Doubts  tlic  Siiperi- 
orily  of 

DR.  IRISH’S 

OTTAWA  BEER 

OVER  ALL  OTHERS,  LET  THEM  TEST  IT  AT 

10'^  TKKMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Our  rt'fercnccs  are  the  thousands  of  our  best  citizens  who 
visit  us  daily. 

Busliie^M  Mpii  find  the  ' 

AiUPKICAN  HOUSE,  BO.STOIV, 

Iheir  roost  convenient  stopping-place.  Newly  furnishetl, 
with  passenger  elevator,  cafe,  billiard  halls,  forty  rooms 
en  suite^  Ac.,  this  hotel  maintains  its  high  rank. 

Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  uvury  17  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  anti  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Ooverument  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Baiikcr!4, 

No.  lb  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  OET  PATE  ATS 

IS  FULLY  EXPLAINED  in  a  Pamphlet  of  108  pages 
just  issued  by  MUNN  &  CO..  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 
SENT  FREE. 

MUNN  k  CO.,  Editors  of  the  Scientific 
American,  the  best  mechanical  paper  in 
the  world  ('i.')  Ykars’  Kxperiescb), 
PATENTS.  —  have  tJiken  More  Patc'nta  and  ex¬ 
amined  More  Inventions,  than  any 
other  agency.  Send  sketch  and  descrip¬ 
tion  for  opinion.  NO  CHARGE. 

PIMPLES. 

The  undersigned  will  cheerfully  mail  (firee)  to  all  who 
wDh  It  the  Recipe  and  full  directions  for  preparing  anti 
using  a  simple  and  beautiful  Vegetahl.*  Balm  that  will 
immetliately  remove  *  Tan,  Freckle»,  Pimples, 
Blotehen,  and  all  eruptions  and  impurities  of  tlieSkin, 
leaving  the  same  soft,  clear,  snuxith,  and  beautiful. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  producing,  by 
very  simple  means,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  a  bald 
head  or  smtKah  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtainetl  by  return  mail  by  .addressing 
THOMAS  F.  CHAPMAN,  Chumlsf, 

105  Broadw'ay,  New  York. 
P._0.  Box  5l!iS, 

1)SVCHOMANCY',rnaoinatlon,orSoul  Charm¬ 
ing,  400  pages,  ClYHh.  Full  instructions  to  ufe  this 
l>ower  over  men,  or  animals,  at  will,  how  to  mesmeriz  *, 
become  trance  or  writing  meliums.  Divination,  Spiritual¬ 
ism,  Alchemy,  Philosophy  of  Omens  anti  Dreams,  Brigham 
Young's  Harem,  Guide  to  Marriage,  &e.,  all  containetl  In 
this  book,  100,000  sold,  can  be  obtaintMl  by  sending  ad¬ 
dress,  with  10  cts.  postage,  to  T.  W.  KVANS  &  CO., 
‘il  South  Stii  St.,  Phllndulpliin,  Pa. _ 

A  IVFEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  business. 
Address  S.\CO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

OFFER,  IN  ORDER  TO  CLOSE, 

EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 


Cliildruri’s 

LINEN,  LAWN,  AND  PIftUE 
SUITS, 

Triniiiiefl  or  llraiUfil,  A  1 .50  racli  iipward. 

Lfidies’ 

LINEN  AND  CKETON  SUITS, 

1^5  u»c‘h,  and  upw'ard. 

A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF 

Silk,  Poplin,  and  Baretxu  Lsnliua^  Suits  ami 
Jtri'ssuM.  LadtuM*  and  CTiildruu’M 
I'ndurwear,  A:c., 

AT  KXTREMLLV  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

Tht;  above  are  fresh  gtiods,  recently  received,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers. 

Broadway,  4tli  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NKW  YORK. 


THK  XOVKUTY  .fOH 
FKINTIXJ  I’lJFSS  is 
the  best  and  cheaffest  press 
ever  made,  with  which  to  DO 
YOFR  OWN  PRINT- 
INtir,  and  is  second  to  ntme 
for  the  use  of  Oi'iieral  Joli 
Priiiti'rs.  incomparably 
^the  btst  present  that  couM  be 
made  to  a  boy  or  girl.  Pric«*H 
of  Presses,  ^15,  $30. 
$3«,  ^50.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testimonials  an«l 
specimens  Y)ftyi)e  and  printing,  to  BEN  J.  O.  WOODS, 
Manufacturer,  351  Frueral  St.,  Boshkx,  Mass.,  or  to 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place*,  New  York  ; 
KELLY,  HOWELL,*  LUDWIG  917  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Ph.  ;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago,  Hi.  “The  press  gives  entire  satisfaction.”  — 
J.  Ji.  ti'alker^  Pensacola^  Pta.  **  E(|ual  to  any  other  press 
in  its  ability  to  do  gooil  work.”  —  American  t/aioa,  Macon^ 
Ga.  *^llas  supplied  that  long-felt  want,  ~  a  simple, 
strong,  well-hnlshed,  and  low-priced  press.”  —  John  Cus^ 
sons,  Glen  ^llen,  P'a.  “  It  Yloes  all  that  it  is  promised  to 
do.”  —  McMinnvUley  Tinn, 


JOSEPH  QILLOTT’S 
Celebrated 
STEEL  PESTS. 

Bold  bj  all  dealers  throaghoat  the  world. 
Irery  Packet  bears  the  Fao-BimUe  o(  his  Signatnre. 


HAimriOTinaa’a  WaaiHotiBa, 

n  JOHN  8TRSXT,  NEW  TORS. 

JOSEPH  GI1.I.OTT  *  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Ag;ent. 

WANTEO  AGENTS  —  To  sell  the  HOME 
SHLTTEE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price, 
S  25.  It  makes  the  “  Lock  Stitch  ”  (alike  on  both  side.) 
and  is  the  only  licensed  under-feed  Shuttle  Marhine  sold 
for  less  than  #60.  Licensed  by  Wheeler  k  Wilson,  Gro¬ 
ver  &  Baker,  and  Singer  &  Co.  All  other  under-feed 
Shuttle  Machines  sold  for  less  than  #60  are  infringements, 
and  the  seller  and  user  liable  to  prosecution.  Address 
JOHNSON,  CLARK,  Si  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa ,  Chicago,  HI.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE 

BRISTOL  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 

S25. 

Thi.s  is  a  first-class  shuttle  machine,  has  the  drop  feed, 
and  all  the  latest  improvements.  Warranted  equal  to  any 
machine.  Amenta  Wantud*  Send  for  Circular. 
Address  J.  W.  BRlSTt>L,  73  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BADGES 


IN  GOI.D  UUTTF.RS. 

For  Y'acht  Cluba . at  Oak  Hal 

For  Boat  CInba . at  Oak  Hall 

For  Baae  Ball  Cluba . at  Oak  Hall  I 

For  </rirk«t  Cluba . at  Oak  Hall 

For  Any  AbHociatlon . at  Oak  Hall 

WliitD  Vewts,  - 

Thill  .Suita, 

Kidin;;  Suita, 

Sli04»tlii;;  Suita, 

Fi^liiiit;  Suita, 

Travelling  Suita, 

Drebb  Suita, 

MADE  TO  OBDEB,  ALSO, 

WetWlntt  SuIlH . at  Oak 

VisitiiiK  Suits . at  Oak 

ToiirlMts’'  sultH.....^ . at  Oak 


4kc., 

lliill  I 

Hall 

Hall 

Hall 

Hall 

Hall 

Hall 

Hall 

Hall 


Removes  Corns  without  Pain. 

Sold  at  all  drug  and  .hoe  stores,  25  cents.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trade  supplied  by  the 
JAPANiaE  CORN  FILE  CO.,  34  Pifte^t^N.  Y._ 

WANTEO  AGENTS  —  To  sell  the  OCTAGON 
SEWING  MACHINE.  It  is  licrnned,  makes  the 
“  Elastic  Lock  Stitch  ”  anti  is  warranted  for  5  years. 
Price,  8 15.  Ail  other  machinea  with  an  under-feeil  solil 
for  #15  or  lesa  are  infringements.  Address  OCTAGON 
SEWING  MACIllNF.  CO  .  St.  Louis,  JIo.,  Chicago,  III., 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  nr  Boston.  Mass. 

Remedy  for  Pimplesi. 

To  all  who  desire  it,  the  undersigned  will  mail  (free)  on 
receipt  of  6-ccDt  stamp,  the  recipe  and  full  direciifms  for 
pn'paring  and  using  a  Genuine  Vucutublu  B:i1iu 
that  will  immediately  remove  l*iiiii»lra,  Freckirs, 
Blotchoa,  Thu,  Blarkworina,  and  all  eruptions 
and  impurities  of  the  skin,  leaving  the  same  clear  with 
healthy  Glow. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  providing  a 
gTYYWth  of  hair  on  a  haUl  head  or  smooth  face. 

Tlic  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mail  by  .ad¬ 
dressing  F.  W.  TRFKR,  Ch<*ml9t,  113  Broadwav,  N  Y. 

SSVOOOTa  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  a^nts  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  SritcA  alikt  m  hsith  (idea. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  further  particulan  addreti 
THE  WILSON  SEWING  HACHTNE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  WANTEO  (!?10  |M*r  .lav)  by  the 
AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  Oo.,  BOS- 
ION,  MASS.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SeiiMltle  SuitH . »t  Oak 

Muuiitnln  Suita . at  Oak 

Flue  IJiien  Suita . at  Oak 

Sevrauckrr  Suita . at  Oak 

(iraas  Cloth  Suita . at  Oak 

Elverv  Suita . at  Oak 

“OAK  HAI.lt,’’  BObTOA, 

32,  34,  36,  38  North  Street. 
OEO^  W.  SIMMONS  SON. 

FLORENCE 

THE  BEi^T 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  SIMPLICITY  AND  DUUABIUTY 
OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  in  iU  capacity  for  all 
kinds  of  work  without  change  of  adjustment,  and  for 
Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 

AGENCIES  — 505  BROADWAY,  New  York,  111 
WASHINGTON  ST.,  Boston,  and  in  all  the  priocii>al 
cities  in  the  United  States  an<i  Great  Britain. 

FINE  HARNESS, 

OUR  OWN  JIASUFACTURE, 

ENGLISH 

RIDING  SADDLES  &  BRIDLES, 

OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION, 

AT 

JAHES  BOYD  & 

27  Merchants’  Row,  Boston. 

“  \  MER.  SCHOOL  INST.,”  founded  1S5.5, 
.aL  /s  a  reliable  and  practical  Educational  Bureau 
To  aid  those  wlio  want  weU.i|uaIi6ed  Teachera  ; 

To  represent  Teachers  who  seek  positions ; 

To  give  parents  information  of  good  Schools  ; 

To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Properties. 

Fifteen  years  have  proved  it  efficient  in  securing  “  the 
RIGHT  Teacher  for  the  right  place.’’ 

J.  W.  SCIIERMERUORN,  A.  M.,  Actuary, 

14  Bond  St.,  JVew  York. 

Two  and  three  are  live,  and 
eight  are  thirteen,  and  four  are 
seventeen,  and  six  are  twenty- 
three.  and  nine  are  thirty-two, 
and  seven  are  thirty-nine ;  put 
down  nine  and  carry  three. 
Three  and  seven  arc  ien,  and 
nine  are  nineteen,  and  four  are 
twenty-three,  and  three  are 
twenty-six.  and  five  are  thirty- 
one,  and  eight  are  thirty-nine, 
and  two  are  forty-one ;  set  this 
down,  and  yon  have  the  total, 
419.  fiowoverit  again  to  prove 
it.  This  is  the  mental  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  old  way.  With  the 
Webb  Adding  Machine,  seven 
turns  of  the  wheel  give  the 
same  result,  in  half  the  time, 
without  mental  effort,  or  the 
possibility  of  mistake.  And  so 
on  if  millions  arc  to  be  added. 
Frice.  $8  and$10.  Send  for  a 
circular  if  not  a  marhine. 

Address  E.  P.  DUTTON  4  fO., 
714  Rrnndwnv.  New  York. 
*Sg©GERS’ 


J.  4^31 

J32TA2IiISHED  IN  1828 

CHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

A-NO-FORTES I 

Tiiamphant  over  aU  the  World! 

HAVE  RECEIVED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERT  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITOSa, 

□I 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Pari:. 

‘446  WMhlnston  St.,  Borton. 

11  Eadt  14lta  St.,  New  Torb. 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR 


The  RECEIPT,  an  entirely  New  Discovery,  9ir  mak- 
ing  straight  hair  cnrl,  and  remaiiiiug  so.  Mailed  for 
two  Btamps.  Aildrna 

E.  THORNTON,  nnboken.  New  Jersey. 

’TYT’ANTEU. —  AGENTS  to  sell  a  tnorougkfy  good 
FT  doaie.'Iic  arficfr,  wanted  in  every  family.  No  cum- 
petition.  Exclusive  territory  given.  Business  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  Agents  have  sold  3  doz ,  netting  #  30  proflt  per  day. 
One  sold  350  in  a  small  town,  another  1000  in  5  towns, 
another  31  in  calling  on  33  families.  Cost  of  outfit  #3. 
No  danger  of  imposition.  Best  of  references  given. 
Send  for  circular,  to  102  Washington  Street.  Boetnn,  Mass. 

LITTLEFIELD  k  DA.ME 

SCHOOL  FURNITI  RE  OF  .ALL  MODERN 
STY’LES  I  at  prices  to  suit  all.  Catalogues  sent  f.>r 
10  cts.  J.  W.  SCHERMKRHOH.N  k  Co.,  Ma:iaracturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  .Vfir  I'urt. 

WfIOLES.\LE  AND  RET.4IL 

Dry  and  Fancy  Good.s, 

Laces.  Ribbon.**.  Straiv  Goods,  Flowers,  Hosiery,  Small 
Wares,  SILVWLS,  &c.,  *c. 

S.  S.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 


55  Trei 


It  Street  Boston. 


27 

89 

56 

34 

48 

93 

72 


419 


GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


These  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre-paid,  at  any 
|)oiDt  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  viz.  from  S 10  to  25. 

Send  for  IlluHtrated  Cata- 
’loSinK’  and  Price  Dint  to 

Taktntj  the  Oath. 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CABINET  PORTRAIT  BUST 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 

The  attention  of  the  public  and  of  Booksellers  and  Art- 
Deak  rs  is  called  to  this  excellent  likeness  of  the  late  great 
novelist.  Tliis  most  suihible  aildition  and  ornament  to  the 
Library  is  of  the  same  composition  and  color  as  the  KogF^rs 
Groups.  Price,  §4,  dellverinl  in  Boston,  or  ¥5,  cartfally 
packed  for  transportation.  For  sale  at  wholesale  or  ndail 
byCKDSBY  A  DAMRKLD,  100  Washington  Street, 
Boston  ;  and  H,  WOOD,  Jr,,  639  Broadway,  New  York. 

TilFIjKS,  SHOT-GUNS,  KEVOLVKKS,  Ar- 
at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by  eNpiv^^s 
C.O  D.  to  be  examine*!  before  pni*l  for.  Liberal  terms  to 
the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  Write  fi»r  a  price  catalogue, 
address  GKE.\T  WKSTK'RN  GUN  AVOKKS, 
179  Smithfield  Street,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

N.  B.  —  Army  Guns,  Rt  volvers,  ^c.,  bought  or  traded  for. 

THE  SKAT  OF  empire: 


FOK  TWENTY  YEARS 
Lr.ww  Wrerler  &  Co..  Boston,  have  made  their  pure 
SHERRY  MTNE  BITTBKS,  which  have  infallibly  cure*! 
Cholera,  Dysentery,  Dyspepsia,  «Iaundicc,  and  kindreddis- 
cases  of  the  stomach.  For  sale  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 


CIIAKLES  CAKEETON  COFFIN, 

(“  Carlcton,^*) 

Author  of  “  Winning  His  Wqy,"  “Our  New  Way  Round 
the  World,”  Ac. 

1  vol*  16mo.  With  oii^nnl  Illustrations 
and  a  Mai>«  !$1.50w 

This  book  sets  forth  the  geographicttl  and  t*>pographi- 
cal  features,  the  resources,  attractions,  an*!  future  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  vast  region  west  and  norlhwtst  of  Lake 
Superior.  It  contains  full  and  reliable  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  soil,  climate,  productions,  present  an*l  pros|)ective 
railroad  facilities,  which  renders  it  a  m'>8t  valuable  hand¬ 
book  for  emigrants  seeking  homes  in  the  West. 

I  The  book  has  an  exctll«*nt  Map,  showing  the  entire  rail- 
j  way  system  of  the  country  nortli  of  Southern  V.irgiuia, 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  California,  including  t#’?  Un  •ii  ai.  I 
Central  Pacific  Railroads,  an*l  the  Nonhern,  n  w  and<-r 
I  construction. 

j  ”  It  embo*Iics  a  great  deal  of  honest  informa'iim.  nod 
i  will  l>e  warmly  wi-lcomeil  by  a  multitude  of  i>e  pic  c  u- 
I  Umplating  emigration.”  —  Boston  ^Idrcrtiser. 

!  “  He  went  to  Minnesota,  to  the  country  on  the  uo  t  side 

!  of  Lake  Fu|.cri4  r,  and  to  the  R»m1  River  country.  He  saw 
1  a  great  deal  «  f  th**  frontier  region  in  the  northwist,  and 
gives  attractive  sketches  of  life  and  <c<'U|ati'Ki  'v\  that 
quarter.  That  portion  of  the  book  which  i*Utes  to  the 
Winnipeg  coAintry,  will  be  ri*ad  wiih  special  inUrest  at 
the  present  time.  We  neeil  n«*t  UY)d»  rtake  t*'  say  how 
well  Mr.  Coffin  writes  such  sketches.”  —  h  orerster  Spy. 

For  sale  by  all  R«»oks*  llers.  Sent  post-)>aid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publish«‘rs, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 


WEED. LOCK  STITCH 


LOW  PRICE  WATCHE-S 


pOOLEY'S 

BA., ICING.  — ' 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING, 


ELGIN  WATCHES! 


THE 


TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE 


or  Ilartftird,  Coon.,  Cash  Asscta  over  $  1,3.10,000,  ii 
a  General  Accident  losnrance  Company,  graDting  poDciei 
of  insurance  againat  Death  or  Wholly  Disabling  Injury  by 
ACCIDKNT,  to  men  o(  all  trades,  professions,  and  occu¬ 
pations,  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  insures 
against  accidents  by  machinery,  accidents  horn  the  use 
of  tools  and  implements,  accidents  of  all  descriptions  that 
occur  in  the  usual  and  lawful  avocations  of  life,  as  well  as 
accidents  by  railway,  steamboat,  and  travel  generally. 
Accident  policies  written  by  Agents. 


MANCFACTIRED  BY  THE 


National  (Elgin)  Watcli  Co, 


Pronounced  by  Deaiers  and  Connoisseurs  througliout  the 
country  to  be  the  BEST  TIME  KEEPERS  now  ulTered  to 
the  public  for 

LADIES*  OK  GENTLEMEN’S  I'SE. 
They  combine  improvements  not  found  in  any  other 
Watches,  of  either  Foreign  or  American  make.  La.iies 
desirous  of  purchasing  a  handsome,  strong,  and  cornet 
time-piece,  will  And  the  elegant  Watsh  bearing  the  trade¬ 
mark  of 

“LADY  ELGIN” 

to  be  all  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jeweller  for 
the  LADY  ELGIN. 

No  Moveiiieiitg  Retailed  by  the  Coiniiiiny. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  entitled  “Making  Watches  hy 
Machinery,  hy  the  late  Albt*rt  D.  Richardson,'*  will  be  for¬ 
warded  free  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  GONPANY, 

15»  &  1«1  Lake  St.,  ChtcaKo; 

No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


The  Traveler*  ha*  paid  over  •  1,000,000 
In  Bene  At*  to  Policy  Bolder*. 


The  Trivelers  also  grants  full  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Insurance,  in  all  its  forms,  its  policies  uniting 
Ample  Securitf  and  Ckeapnee.e  of  Cost  under  a  Dofnite 
ContracL  All  policies  non-forfeitable.  Premium  system, 
the  favorite  Low-Rate  Cash  Pian. 


I  C  OCDPI  C  THE  NEIV  FIELD  GAME. 

LC  uCnuLCs  “Suixfiof  1°  croquet.’*— 0<>v. 
Ill  BNSioa.  For  description,  see  next  No.  Ectrp  Saturdaij. 


Boston  OlHce,  SO  IVaxhlnKton  Street, 

New  York  Office,  ‘A07  Broadway. 


1  Call  iiud  e.vamine, 

Ageiicic‘8  and  Circu- 
apply 

623  Broadway,  New  York. 


:!<10  Per  Dozen. 


Fit  for  a  Centleman’s  Table. 

Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  k  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


SHIRTS!  SHIRTS!  SHIRTS! 


2.1  PER  CENT  CHEAPER  THAN  BROAD¬ 
WAY  CHARGES. 

J.  W.  JOHIVSTOIV, 

200  Grand  Street,  New  York, 
Shirt-maker  and  dealer  in  Hoaiery  sud  Men’s  Furnishing 
Goods,  offers  custom  Dress  Shirts,  made  to  measure  from 
Wamsutta  or  New  York  Mills  Muslins,  and  Richardson 
and  Matier*!  Linens  Ibr  bosoms,  from  930  to  936  per 
doaen. 

Six  good  Dress  Shirts,  from  stock,  9  9  to  9 12. 

Gentlemen  residing  outside  of  New  York  can  send  the 
following  measure .:  Siae  of  collar  worn  ;  measure  from 
centre  of  back  along  arm  to  knuckles  of  small  Bnger ; 
arouDil  cheat,  waist,  and  wrist';  say  how  many  plaits, 
and  whether  for  studs  or  buttons,  and  kind  of  wrist. 
J.  W.  J.  guarantees  not  only  the  quality  but  the  At  of  these 
shirts,  they  being  cut  upon  scieotiBe  London  principles. 

All  stylet  of  Oenti’  Collar*,  Hcarf*,  Necktie*, 
etc.,  uid  *11  favorite  makes  of  underwear  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  conatantly  on  hand. 

Brown  &  B-ogers, 


“  Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize  at  Paris,  1867  ;  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1868,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Eflbctirenea*  in  executing 
light  and  heavy  work. 

It  I*  not  equalled  by  any  other  Machine. 
Agents  wanted  in  ail  unoccupied  territory.  Call  ou  or 
addreM 

WEBD  SBWINa  MACHINE  CO., 

349  Waahlnicton  St.,  Boston; 

til3  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufactory,  Hartford,  Cl. 

GITITARISTS,  send  for  a  catalogue  of  the  latest 
Guitar  MurIc.  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  to 
any  adMress.  W.  L.  HAYDEN,  120  Tremont  8t.,  Boston. 


"  Realh’,  though,  joking  apart,  what  a  verj  effective  Equcstiioiinc  Costume  could  be  contrived 
with  a  little  ingenuity  !  ” 


I’lt.INft'.'S  Celebrated  Chromoa  aro  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  tbronghout  the  world. 

PRANG'S  Lateat  Pnblicatlniia  t  Fluwebs  ur  llopt,  Flowess  or  Mkmobt. 

PRANG'S  Illustrated  Cataloieue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  Ac  CO.,  Boaton. 


PROVIDENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


History.  Biography.  Romance. 

A  Hiatorlcal  Work  of  Great  Value. 

JUST  READY. 


AGENTS  1VANTP:D, 

For  IVO-tlKN  OF  NKIV  VOKK  ; 

Or,  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  GREAT  CITV.  A  Uaik  for 
all  who  are  laboring  for  the  elevation  of  mankind  and  de¬ 
sire  a  higher  standanl  of  public  murals.  From  a  moral 
stand-imint  the  author  has  unveilol  every  class  of  s<ciely, 
—rich  and  ;K>»r,  high  and  low,  good  and  liad, —  and  agents 
can  get  hoM  of  no  Itetter  book  to  sell.  740  i>ages.  Price, 
93.25;  60  to  AgenU.  Address  NE1V  YORK  BOOK 
CO.,  J4.1  Nassau  .St.,  New  York. 


CHARLES  DICKENS 


/  may  quarrfl  with  Mr,  Dickeng't  mrt  a  tMousaud  wid 
c  tk9n.iand  times^  I  delight  and  vender  at  his  genius  f  I 
recoffniie  in  it  —  [  speak  wtik  awe  and  reverence  ^  a  eem- 
mtssion  from  that  Divine  Benejicenee  whose  blesst-d  task 
we  know  it  will  one  dap  he  to  wipe  errry  tear  from  everp 
epe,  Thankfallp  I  take  mp  share  of  the  feast  of  love  and 
kindness  which  this  gentle  and  gmerousand  cAarita6te  soul 
has  eontributed  to  the  happiness  of  the  world.  /  take  ami 
enjop  mp  shart^  and  sap  a  Benediction  for  the  W. 

M.  Tha('ker.it.  _ 

Authorized  American  Editions. 

“  By  a  special  arrangement  made  with  me  and  my  Eng¬ 
lish  Publishers  (partners  with  me  in  the  copyright  of  my 
works),  Messrs.  Fields,  Oscoon,  A  Co.,  of  Boston,  have 
become  the  only  authorized  repretentatives  in  America  of 
the  whole  series  of  my  books, 

“CHARLES  DICKENS.” 

Under  this  arrangement  the  following  editions  hare 
been  published  i  — 

I.  Tlip  Diamond  Edition.  A  model  of  elegance 
and  compactness.  Its  besntiful  typography,  tinted  pa- 
per,  striking  iilustrations,  tasteful  binding,  and  low  price, 
make  it  a  favorite  with  all  classes.  14  volumes.  9 1.50 
a  roiume, 

II.  The  Charle*  Dirken*  Edition.  A  very 
popular  edition,  priMuced  with  great  care,  bratUifml,  dur¬ 
able.  and  tkeap.  Earh  volume  has  on  its  title-page  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  autograph,  and  each  right  hand 
|>age  has  a  head-line  prep-ired  by  Mr.  Dickena.  14  vol¬ 
umes.  9 1.50  a  volume. 

III.  The  IlIiiRtrated  Library  Edition.  The 
standard  editinii  for  the  Library.  Carefully  printed  from 
large,  clear  type,  profusely  illustrated  by  the  best  Eug- 
lish  artists,  elegantly  bound.  27  volumes.  9  2.00  a  vol¬ 
ume. 

IS  PREPARATION. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION 

OK 

DICKENS’S  COMPLETE  WORKS 

By  special  arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Dickens  only  S 
short  time  before  his  decease. 

This  edition  will  be  uniform  with  the  popular  Household 
Eihtions  of  Rsade,  TiisrKERAV,  and  Genaox  Eliot. 

Each  volume  will  contain  16  full-itage  illustrations  made 
hy  8.  Eytinos,  Jr.  for  the  Diamond  Edition.  The  edition 
will  lie  cum;irised  in  14  volumes,  to  be  issuetl  at  the  rate 
of  four  volumes  a  month.  Price  in  cloth,  91.50  a  volume. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Bookseller*.  Bent,  post-paid,  o* 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 


AND  ITS  RESOURCES. 

By  WM.  H.  BALL, 

Director  of  the  beientifle  Corps  of  the  late  Western  Union 
Ttirgraph  Exiiedition. 

One  Larse  Octavo  Volume,  Price.  9  7..10. 

"A  few  months  ago  and  Alaska  was  a  TERRA  Ixcot.XlTA 
save  to  a  few  whose  knowledge,  i*  condensed  form,  was 
to  be  found  chief  p  in  Charles  Smmner^s  speech  f  now  we 
hate  an  elegant  octaeo  volume,  profuoelp  illustrated,  and 
crammed  leith  the  fruits  of  actual  observation,"  —  N.  Y. 
Tribcxe. 

Ttiis  is  the  only  complete  history  of  our  newly  Required 
poewssions  |iuhlished.  The  narratire  is  one  of  actual  ex¬ 
perience  -luring  a  three  years’  residence  In  the  country. 
The  records  of  History,  Geography,  Climate,  Agricultare, 
Fisheries.  Fur  Trsile,  Geological,  Mineral,  and  other  re- 
rources_NaturAl  History,  adjacent  Territories,  ami  their 
inbabitsnt.s  are  full  and  reliable.  Profusely  illustrated 
from  iketeVs  by  the  author.  The  publishers  hare  ipsred 
no  expense  in  its  preparation,  and  conBdently  offer  it  to 
the  public  not  only  as  a  work  of  great  historical  value,  but 
also  as  a  very  elegant  specimeu  of  book  manufacture. 


Having  access  to  the 


daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  norlvalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest. 


I  have  used  my  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Machine  for  inoie 
than  fonrtecn  years,  without  a  cent’s  worth  of  lejiairs,  nod 
I  would  not  give  it  for  a  new  one  to-day.  It  loolis  ratlu  r 
the  worse  for  wear,  but  works  like  a  charm.  I  use  I  one 
needle  for  five  years,  unlU  it  was  worn  too  short  for  any 
further  use.  I  have  made  one  thousand  custom  shirts, 
and  stitched  fifty -six  dozen  collars,  four-ply,  each  day  for 
four  years. 

-MRS.  MARY  E.  KINGSBURY. 
Oreen  Island,  Albany  Co,,  M".  V, 


Dealing*  with  the  Old  Master*. 

THE  PRINCES  OP  ART, 
PAINTERS,  SCULPTORS,  AND  ENGRAVERS. 

Translated  from  the  French,  by  Mas.  8.  R.  Uuixo. 
Ready  in  a  few  day*. 

“  .Ve  better  American  book  has  been  published  for  fears.’ 
READ  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  NOVEL, 


rhe  Standard  r^tatlnn  attRlnedby  thisanrival. 
5d  and  infallible  least  Powder  during  twelve  years 
past,  i»  dne  to  its  perfect  purity.  hcallhfiilnesH  ond 
economy.  Put  np  In  tins,  actual  weight,  as  re¬ 
presented,  and  will  keep  for  years. 

The  quantity  required  for  use  Is  fTom  one-fourth 
to  one-naif  less  than  other  Baking  Powders. 

Sold  by  Grocer*  thronghont  the  United  State* 
DOOLEY  A  BROTHER. 

Manufacturers  ami  Proprietors, 
_ 69  yetn  .Vreet.  Naus  York 


HOKACK  IV  ATKRS,  4M1  Broadway,  N.  Y.. 
will  dispose  of  onp:  hitnhrp:d  pianos, 

MKL«>I)KONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  first  class 
makers.  Including  Chickenng  k  Sons,  at  Eitreinely  hue 
Priets.  for  Cash,  during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  S.! 
to  923  monthly  until  guild.  IxarmiMuMTs  to  Hint- 


LIFE  AND  ALONE 


EDWARD  SEARS’ 

Engraving  Establishment, 

_ 4H  BEEKMAN  STREET,  WKW  YORK^ 


ICiDo.  Cloth,  9  1  50. 

“Without  pausing  to  know  wh.T,  you  arechanncf!  into 
an  utter  forgetfulness  of  cwything  else  while  devouring 
its  Images.  All  the  char -ACters  are  somebodies,  al  its  scenes 
are  virid  as  life,  til  its  ittcidents  have  the  rare  grace  of 
naturalness.  The  book  displays  the  strength  of  a  man,  the 
delicacy  of  a  woman,  the  artlessness  of  a  child,  and  the 
grace  of  an  artist.  We  can  give  but  little  Idea  of  its  at* 
tractiTeoess,  because  it  is  of  that  subtle  character  which 
cannot  be  embodied  in  words.  We  can  only  say,  secure 
the  book,  and  satisfy  yourselves  that  we  are  right”  — 
sYarihampton  Pree  Press. 

Sold^y  all  booksellers. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Pabiishen,  Boston, 


cured 


EXCELLENT  BEEF  TEA 

At  two  cents  per  cup  made  in  two  minutes  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  Texan  LlelilK'n  Rxtmct  of  Meat.  Is  the 
best  and  cheapest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years  Forty-fire  pounds  of  prime  beef 
coDcentrsted  into  one  pound.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
travellers,  and  all  persons  requiring  nourishment. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  fine  grocers,  and  by 
A.  GLANK,  Hole  Aftrnt,  194  William  SL,  N.  Y. 


'  Send  10  cents  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  and  after  cure. 
DR.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  SL,  New  York. 


•y  _ GRANT  CIGAR  TIP. 

V  •  Samples,  50  cents. 

A.  GRANT.  Box  2438.  N.  Y.  P.  0. 


LIT-KNE  mends  Crockery, Furniture, Woodec-Ware, 
'  Ac.,  and  is  needed  in  every  family.  Only  25c.  a  bottle. 


I’riiiicd  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch.  Bigelow,  k  Vo.,  for  Fields,  Osgoo<l,  A  Co, 


